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We’d like to bring 


the high cost of living 


down, too 


Our business is set up to serve the greatest 
number of people at the lowest possible prices. 
When prices are high, fewer can afford to buy. 
That’s a real worry for us, just as it is for you. 


So we are doing everything possible to keep 
our prices down and quality up. Every month 
the ablest men from all our companies meet 
at a round table to seek increased efficiency 
as well as better products. 


Our research works with them in the plan- 
ning of new and better methods—always with 
the aim of top quality at lowest possible 
price. 

Here are some figures which show how milk 
prices compare with food prices, from 1939 
to 1947: 


Increase in cost of food ..... 106% 
increase in cost of fluid milk .. 63% 


Notice that milk has not increased nearly so 
much as the average of other foods. Our profit 
from al! of our milk divisions averaged less 
than '2 cent per quart of milk sold in 1947 
—far less than the public thinks business 
makes—and much less than the average profit 
in the food industry. 


The figures point to one of the big food 
facts of today—that milk gives you more for 
your money than anything else you can eat. 
And milk is nature’s most nearly perfect food. 
We guard the purity, good taste and nutrition 
value of milk—and cheese, butter, ice cream 
and other products made from milk—and 
make them available to the largest num- 
ber of people at the lowest possible prices. 


NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
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An impartial national survey shows that most Amer- 
icans consider 10%-15% on sales a fair profit for busi- 
ness. Compared to this, the average profit in the 
food industry is less than 5%. And National Dairy’s 
profit in its milk divisions in 1947 was less than 2%, 
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CHIQUITA BANANA SAYS 
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BANANA “ROUS : 
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6 firm bananas, peeled 7 
' 
7 
1 
o 
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Howl maakt “AM 


6 thin slices boiled ham 


prepared mustard cheese sauce 


Use all-yellow or slightly green-tipped bananes 





Spread each slice of ham lightly with mustard. Wrap 4 
slice of the prepared ham around each banana Place ina 


buttered shallow baking pan and pour cheese sauce over 5 4 ° ” f 
bananas. Bake in a moderate oven (350°F.) 30 minutes, ' aft 
or until bananas are tender easily pit rced witha fork - fuer 
Six servings 1 

Serve hot with cheese sauce from the pan poured over ‘ Sugar 
each roll. | 


1 tablespoons butter ¥, cup milk 


1 tablespoons flour 1'2 cups grated American cheese 


Melt butter, add flour and stir until smooth. Stir in milk 
slowly. Add cheese and cook, stirring constantly until 
sauce is smooth and thickened. Makes about 1 cup sauce 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Cte VS. OS 
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Gratin 1 
¢ and Tomatoes au * Creamed Salmon on Rice 










* Bean 
Deviled Egg Salad Peas 


Muffin—Butter 


Whole Wheat * Jellied Beet Salad 


b Dessert | , 
Peach Crum * Fruit Bread Pudding 


Milk 











Corn and Potato Chowder 


\ *% Luncheon Meat, Egg and 


A Piece | Celery Sandwich 
Apple Betty —Cheese Wedges 


Milk 





Canco “large quantity’ recipes help you plan 
these 5 nourishing school lunch menus! 


















HESE FREE “Large Quantity”’ Recipes 
‘Ta in all) tell you how to prepare tasty, 
economical dishes for school children. 


The starred items* in the menus above are 
included in the recipes. 


Recipes come on handy 4" x 6" cards for 
easy filing in standard-size file box. Ingre- 
dients are given in both weight and measure; 
also size of individual portions. On back 
is recipe’s contribution to Federal School 
Lunch Patterns, Types A and B. 


Start your files today! 












Send coupon for free recipes to: 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
Home Economics Section, Dept. JH-4-48 
230 Park Ave.@Mew York 17, N. Y. 

2. 


Please send me FRE 21 Canco Recipes (Groups I & IT). 





> 
Your Name__ im 
Your Institution : z bp 
Street Address_____ 


_ _Zone__ _State_ = 
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sur choo! 


NEW APPLIANCES 














Are you planning a new foods laboratory? Or 
adding new equipment to an old one? Then, by 
all means, get full information on Kelvinator’s 
new 1948 refrigerators, ranges . . . and home 
freezer . . . find out how greatly they can con- 
tribute to your classroom work through their 





advanced utility, greater convenience and new 





performance features! 

Every one of these Kelvinator appliances is 
available for your school foods laboratory through 
Kelvinator’s school plan. For full information, 
consult your Kelvinator Dealer or write Kelvin- 
ator Kitchen... first step toward securing the 
newest and finest appliances for your classes. 


NEW! Kelvinator’s “Automatic Cook” Electric Range... 
a brilliant step forward in cooking utility, efficiency, and 
ease of operation. 


@ Massive new backguard with “Top-o-the-Range” control panel 
that conveniently groups all controls where they're easy to see, 
easy to reach. 

@ “Automatic Cook" Control... starts, times, stops cooking opera- 
tions . . . now operated by ONE control knob. . . simpler, 
easier to use. 

@ “Up-Down” Scotch Kettle Unit converts quickly into fourth 
surface unit. Pressure cooker available to fit deep well. 


@ Tilt-Up Surface Units . . . seven-heat type . . . raised to protect 
range surface ... tilt up . . . stay up, for easier cleaning of 
reflector pan. 


Plus a long list of other range advancements. 














NEW! Kelvinator’s Home Freezer . . . especiaily 


well qualified for school laboratory use because it 
combines right size, right capacity and completely 
dependable and efficient performance. 
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LY CAN HAVE THESE GREAT 


THROUGH ceivinator’s Spocial Cchool, Plan! 


“. NEW! Ketvinator 7 ; 
« Kelvinator’s Masterpiece Models . . . refrig- 
erated top-to-bottom right down through the new exclusive 
~ - Fruit Freshener. More space for everything! 
| 4, 

c= ® Extra-large Frozen Food Chest .. . for food-freezing .. . 

Nea: storage of frozen foods and ice cubes. 
® Big general storage compartment .. . plenty of tall-bortle 

space. 


© Enlarged facilities for moist-cold protection of high-moisture- 
content foods. 


© Extra utility of a large, tilt-out Fruit Freshener . . . releases 
valuable shelf space for general storage purposes. 


® Refrigerated by Polarsphere . . . Kelvinator’s famous cold- 
making mechanism . . . trouble-free performance. 
And many other equally important features! 


a thy 


Ma A 








6 cubic feet storage capacity in a cabinet no larger than 
most 4 ft. freezers .. . an exclusive design result. 
Stores 210 pounds of packaged frozen foods. 
Freezing and storage sections . . . separated for most 
efficient usage. 

All foods within 7 inches of sub-zero surface .. . insur- 
ing even temperatures, efficient food-keeping. 
Special storage baskets for orderly arrangement. 
Counter height . . . all foods within easy reach. 


Temperature-guarded by Kelvinator’s famous Polar- 
sphere mechanism . . . unsurpassed dependability. 


KELVINATOR, DIVISION NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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‘Remind / 
‘you of 10% fy 
ou know f | gs 


Maybe you don't recognize 
him... but he and his crowd 







a 


i 


play a big part in your teaching. 

Because the present “sitters” and future 
home-makers in your classes depend on you for 
information on modern baby feeding. You'll want 
to tell them that... 


* 2e- « rf © © @© @ @ . @& @ 7 


Doctors now recommend that baby be fed a 
variety of appetite-appealing foods! That’s why 
Gerber’s make 38 Baby Foods. And, from good- 
tasting Cereals through Desserts, they re all speci- 
ally prepared to retain vitamins and minerals to a 


high degree! 


To help make your teaching easier . .. Gerber’s 





offer these classroom helps. 


FREE! One Infant Nutrition 
Teacher's Manual plus the 
number of Infant Nutrition 
Student’s Leaflets you need. 
Write, Gerber's, Dept. 254-8, 
Fremont, Mich. 


erber’s ...- 


BABY FOODS 


Fremont, Mich. — Oakland, Cal. 
3 CEREALS * 20 STRAINED FOODS > 15 JUNIOR FOODS 
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Just as up-to-the-minute fashions for women are found in every sec- 


tion of the country—so modern Electric Ranges are now to be found 


in the home economics departments of schools everywhere. 


This natural development parallels the installation of Electric 


Ranges in homes the country over—as shown by surveys of leading 


magazines. The home acquires the range, and the daughter of that 


home develops the desire to learn Electric Cooking. 


If your school home economics laboratory lacks modern Electric 


Cooking equipment, its installation can easily 
be arranged. To help you, a floor plan of 
the home economics laboratory shown 
above is available without cost to you. 


See below! 


TO TEACH MODERN COOKING, YOU 


A-B STOVES « ADMIRAL » CROSLEY « ESTATE HEATROLA 


FRIGIDAIRE . GENERAL ELECTRIC . GIBSON 
KELVINATOR « LEDO «© MONARCH 
QUALITY « UNIVERSAL * WESTINGHOUSE 





Nosionar 


lectrical 
= 


ssociation 


Electric Range Section 
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Another home economics department goes modern—with Electric 
Ranges—the Jefferson High School, Delphos, Ohio 


TAUGHT IN DELPHOS! 


LABORATORY KITCHEN FLOOR PLAN 


Actual floor plan of the home 
economics department of the 
Jefferson High School shows 
complete details and dimen- 


sions. Valuable for reference 





in planning for the needs of 





your school. FREE. Just 


Use THE Coupon! 


NEED A MODERN ELECTRIC RANGE! 


National Electrical Manufacturers Association 
Electric Range Section 
Dept. SM-4, 155 East 
Please send me, abé 
Jefferson High School 
trated on this page. 


ith Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


FREE, floor plan blveprint of the 
omics laboratory kitchen illus- 
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Quel conees 10 The cooking \ 
wes STAYS SILENT! 
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LASTS LONGER 


VER two million home kitchens are today 
O enjoying perfectly silent refrigeration. 
And in classrooms, too, more and more home 
economists are discovering what a difference 
there is—when the refrigerator never gives 
the slightest hum, no noise of stopping or 
starting to distract during lectures. 

On the chart at right you see what makes 
the Servel Gas Refrigerator stay silent, last 
longer. It’s Servel’s basically different freezing 
system —with no moving, wearing parts—that 
gives constant food-protecting cold with no 
noise. And it’s the secret of Servel’s longer 
life. Many folks have Servel Gas Refrigerators 
that are still running silently, with no loss of 


efficiency for 20 years and more. 
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LIQUIDS COOL 
ON EVAPORATION 


When you pour alcohol on 
your skin and blow on it, it 
will feel cool. That’s because 
liquids draw heat from the 

surrounding area as they 
evaporate. You could test this for yourself with a 
thermometer. Both gas and electric refrigerators operate 
on this principle . . . but there’s a dig difference in the 
application. Study the following illustrations and you'll 
see why Gas Refrigeration’s method is superior. 









Mu 





YOU CAN MAKE A 
SIMPLE REFRIGERATOR 


All you would have to do would be to pour continuous 
streams of ammonia or other refrigerating liquid and 
air through a bent metal tube. As the ammonia evapo- 
rates on the inside, the outside of the tube cools. . . 
causing refrigeration. The evaporated ammonia is then 
passed off in the form of vapor gas. However, in prac- 


tical refrigeration, allowing this vapor gas to escape 
would be wasteful. It must be recovered and used again. ° 














ONLY ONE HAS NO MACHINERY 


All refrigerators but one use machinery or moving parts 
to change the vapor back to a liquid and circulate it for 
re-use. Only the Gas Refrigerator makes cold and ice with 
no motor, no pump, no valves, no piston or compressor. 


HERE'S HOW 


A tiny gas flame takes the place 
of machinery in the Gas Refriger- 
ator. Here the vapor is changed 
back to a liquid by first being 
passed through water. The water absorbs the ammonia. 
The mixture is then heated by a tiny gas flame. The 
ammonia is driven off in the form of vapor. Cooled by 
passing through pipes, it condenses again into a liquid. 
Not a single moving part is needed. 
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New booklet tabulates nutritive values 
of 41 individual foods, and charts foods 
by rank as sources of six chief vitamins, 
three minerals, fat, protein and carbo- 
hydrate. For your free copy, address: 
Can Manufacturers Institute, Inc., 
60 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 












Can Manufacturers Institute, Inc. 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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No Other Container Protects L ke the Con. 
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HOW TO ADD MILK RICHNESS 


0 (Chet Blond 














This easily baked loaf has all the rich, delicate 
flavor of the finest steamed brown breads. It’s a 
nourishing bread —for sandwiches, with baked beans, 


or with fruit for dessert. The needed sour milk is 


supplied in a jiffy, by acidifying Carnation Milk 


with vinegar. Write for a quantity recipe (making 
5 loaves) and for the ‘"Velvet Blend Book”’ of milk- 


rich recipes, to Carnation Company, Dept. 774D, 


Oconomowoc, Wis. 


TENDER-BAKE BROWN BREAD 


1 tablespoon vinegar 
¥Y cup Carnation Milk, 
diluted with 

Y. cup water 


1 cup flour 

Y. cup sugar 

1% teaspoons soda 

¥Y, teaspoon salt 

1% cups whole wheat 1 cup molasses 


flour or corn meal 1 egg, beaten 


Sift white flour with sugar, soda, and salt. Stir in whole 
wheat flour or corn meal. Mix vinegar into diluted 
Carnation Milk. Add this with molasses to the beaten 
egg. Blend into dry ingredients. Pour into a greased 
loaf pan (4%4” x 8%") and bake in a slow oven (325° F.) 
until firm, about 14 hours. Makes | loaf 











For a Valet Blond ... use 
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How to make AMERICA’S 


Here is the fifth ina series of “Cheese Of course you have had bacon-tomato-and- 

— . cheese sandwiches before now. But this one, 

Classics” from the Kraft Kitchen. you ll find, has a special flavor combination 
This delicious sandwich is hearty that is most delightful. 

. . Hearty and filling, almost a “meal in 

enough for a luncheon main dish... itself,” this sandwich makes a delightful 

gay enough for parties. main dish for luncheon, yet it’s festive 





1. For each sandwich toast a slice of white 2. Spread the untoasted side with Kraft 


bread (crusts trimmed) on one side. Mayonnaise and place on a broiler rack. 





5. Arrange two slices of partially cooked 6. Place the sandwiches under low broiler heat 
bacon diagonally on top of each sandwich. or in a moderate oven, 350°, until the cheese is 


melted and the bacon is crisp. 
Serve garnished with 





olives and parsley. 


Medium-mellow Kraft American is ideal, we 
think. for this sandwich’s flavor combination. 
However, sharp “Old-English” Pasteurized 
Process Cheese and the deliciously mild 
cheese food Velveeta are very good too. They 
also melt quickly, smoothly. 
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| TASTIEST SANDWICH 


enough for after-bridge refreshments. And cheese; (3) cook the bacon only partially 

it’s an excellent suggestion for the get- before broiling the sandwich. 

togethers of the ravenous young crowd. This sandwich will make an exciting 
Here is the “Classic” recipe. Simple as it project for classes of beginners or new brides; 

is to make. there are a few basic rules to they'll be delighted to find that America’s 

follow: (1) be sure the tomato slices are Tastiest Sandwich is so easy to make. 

peeled; (2) use a quick, smooth-melting KRAFT FOODS COMPANY 





3. Cover with a slice of peeled tomato. 4. Top with a slice of Kraft Pasteurized 
Process American Cheese cut lengthwise from a 
half-pound package. 


Y a 
o«”™””- ~~ 
oa & ‘o* 


o* 








THE WORLD'S FAVORITE CHEESES ARE MADE BY K Ww A i- TT 














ashington News 





@ A courteous and interested hearing on appro- 
priations for the Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics was given by Chairman Dirksen 
and his committee on February 26. Mrs. Ella H. 
McNaughton, AHEA legislative chairman, testified 
that only two cents per family unit per year are ap- 
propriated by the government for research specifi- 
cally designated for home and family life, as ad- 
ministered by the BHNHE. Mildred Horton, 
AHEA executive secretary and chairman of the 
BHNHE committee in the Women’s Joint Congres- 
sional Committee, was present with three representa- 
tives from prominent national organizations—Mrs. 
Brice Clagett of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Mrs. Irwin Geiger of the National Council 
of Jewish Women, and Mrs. Anna Stewart Miller 
of the American Dietetic Association. 

C. Wayland Brooks, chairman of the Senate sub- 
committee on agriculture, will be interested in your 
letter asking that his committee restore the cut 
made in BHNHE appropriations last July (see 
Washington News, October 1947 JourNAL). Your 
senators will be glad to hear from you, too. The 
homes in this country depend on you as a home 
economist to work in their behalf. Please write now. 


@ The 31-day rent law signed by President Truman 
on February 27 continued ceilings through the 
month of March to give Congress time to consider 
a longer extension. As we go to press, the Senate 
has passed a bill extending rent controls until April 
30, 1949. If approved by the House, the measure 
will permit landlords and tenants to sign leases 
providing “voluntary” rent increases up to 15 per 
cent and will protect tenants with leases from further 
rent boosts. 


@ An inquiry to 703 registrars went out from AHEA 
headquarters in February. Its purpose is to aid the 
committee of the department of colleges and uni- 
versities in ascertaining the extent to which home 
economics credits are accepted for entrance to the 
nation’s colleges that admit women. 


@ Let’s not confuse the issue. ‘The real problem 
with regard to margarine is to show that we have 
discriminatory taxes on a food item. Since only 
about 5 per cent of the nation’s consumers buy col- 
ored margarine, no real saving would come to con- 
sumers through the Corbett (Pa.) bill HR5292, 
which would reduce the federal tax of 10 cents a 
pound on yellow margarine to } cent a pound, same 
as the present tax on uncolored margarine. A 
better bill among the 18 on margarine that have been 
introduced would be one of those which removes all 
federal taxes on colored and uncolored margarine 
to retailer, wholesaler, and manufacturer. Chair- 
man Clifford Hope of the House committee on agri- 
culture and your congressman will be glad to have 
you and other people back home write them on this 
issue. 


e@ A questionnaire, “AHEA and You,” was sent in 
February to 2,114 members (a random selection of 1 
out of every 8) to ask them pertinent questions re- 
garding their Association and their relationship to it. 
Replies will be used by the Association analysis 
committee in formulating improved and extended 
services of your professional organization. 

@ Twenty-eight organizations, including the 
AHEA, sent a joint statement to Senator McCarthy 
(Wise.) on February 27, commending him on the 
work done by the joint congressional committee on 
housing “‘in pointing up the problem, dramatizing 
the housing need and offering suggested remedies.”’ 
The organizations further expressed their hope that 
‘“‘a public housing program for families of low income 
whom private enterprise cannot serve with decent 
housing at this time”’ be included in any ‘“‘omnibus 
housing bill” introduced. Senator McCarthy has 
in readiness a bill that includes many of the provi 
sions of the Taft-Ellender-Wagner housing bill but 
makes no provision for public and rural housing. 


@ On March 3, the President signed Public Law 
430, which provided a total of $136,388,385 for 
urgent deficiency appropriations for 1948. Of this 
total, $5,000,000 will go for the national school lunch 
program. 


@ More than 200 home economists attended the 
5-day Joint North Atlantic and Southern Regional 
Conference of Home Economics Education held in 
Washington, D. C., February 16 to 20. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
Thirty-ninth Annual Meeting, Minneapolis, Minnesota, June 21 to 24, 1948 


Annual meeting headquarters: Municipal Auditorium 


Hotel headquarters: The Radisson 
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Present Scene in College and University —Part I 


Miss Lehman, profe ssor of home economics education 
at Ohio State University, has taught alt Simmons Col 
lege, the University of Chicago, the University of Ari- 
zona, and North Texas State Teachers College. In this 
and the May issue she will analyze home economics 
data collected in 1944-45 by the U.S. Office of Educa- 


tion and raise certain issues connected with those findings. 


T is not a simple matter to survey home 
economics in colleges and universities. At 
present more than 400 institutions have pro 

grams leading to degrees in home economics, in addi 
tion to the many junior and 4-year colleges which 
offer some work in the field. However, all are scat 
tered widely over the United States and have 
published extremely little about themselves. 

The most recent report of the United States Office 
of Education on “Home Economics in Degree-grant 
ing Institutions” (Misc. 2557, Revised 1945) gives a 
partial view of the field for the school year 1943-44. 
It deals primarily with such aspects of the situation 
as can be expressed numerically, it is true. But 
study of its data gives at least a partial answer to 
certain questions: (1) Where are the 4-year college 
programs in home economics? (2) How large are 
the departments? (3) What students are being 
reached by the program? (4) How similar are 
undergraduate programs? (5) What is the outlook 
for research and the preparation of leaders? 


Where Are the Four-Year College Programs? 


The impression one gains of college departments 
in the United States varies with the method used in 
classifying the institutions. The 372 departments 
reported in the Miscellany have been grouped in three 
Ways: as to their type of support, their geographi- 
cal location, and the student group they serve. 


or 


RUTH T. LEHMAN 


Thus, we find that the home economics depart 
ments are equally divided among institutions receiv 
ing private and public support. On the other hand, 
two-thirds of the students are enrolled in public 
colleges and universities (chart 1). By far the 


PUBLIC 


PRIVATE |° PUBLIC ® 


69% 


50% 49% 








450 TH PUBLIC 
AND PRIVATE 


A. DEPARTMENTS 8B. STUDENTS 


Cuart |. DistrRiBpuTION oF Home Economics 
DEPARTMENTS AND STUDENTS IN RELATION 
ro THE INSTITUTION’s TyPE oF SuPPOR' 


largest proportion of both departments and students 
are found in the central and southern regions. The 
North Atlantic provides only about a fifth of the 
total; the Pacific, a tenth. Except for the East and 
the South, regional distribution parallels roughly the 
general population statistics for the regions (chart 
2). 

The picture presented by the colleges when classi- 
fied according to type is surprising in some respects. 
Of all the 372 departments, one-tenth are in colleges 
for Negroes. By far the largest number—almost 40 
per cent—are in “church” or denominational schools, 
three-fourths of these ‘are Protestant. And only 
about one-fifth are found in a grouping of land-grant 
colleges, state universities, and state technological 
colleges. These figures are completely reversed 
when the relative proportion of home economics 
students is the basis of comparison. Teachers’ and 
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women’s colleges each enroll about 20 per cent of the 


departments and students (chart 3). 
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OC PER CENT OF HOME ECONOMICS STUDENTS 


Cuarr 2. DistriputTion or Home Economics DEPAR! 


MENTS AND STUDENTS IN THE DIFFERENT REGIONS, COM 
PARED WITH THE PopULATION OF THOSE AREAS 


Practically all schools of the Far West listed in the 
Miscellany are supported by public funds. <A sur- 
prisingly large proportion of those in the central 
states are private schools. Home economics depart- 
ments in the other two regions are fairly evenly 
divided as to support (table 1). The public institu- 
tions are largely teachers’ and municipal colleges and 
land-grant and other state schools. One-half of the 
Negro colleges also are public institutions. 
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L#5 LAND-GRANT, STATE UN/VERSITIES, AND 
STATE TECHNOLOG/CAL SCHOOLS 
T TEACHERS’ COLLEGES 
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W WOMEN’S COLLEGES 
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UNCLASSIFIED PRIVATE 
NO DATA AS TO TPE 
Cuart 3. DistriputTion oF Home Economics 
DEPARTMENTS AND STUDENTS ACCORDING 
To CoLLEGE Type 
Norte: Five of the teachers’ colleges and 62 of the church 
schools are also included in the group of women’s colleges 
Thus, 71 per cent of the latter group are duplicates 


Pertinent facts about the distribution of schools 
by type among the tour regions are shown in table 2. 
As might be expected, those of the “land-grant-state”’ 
group appear least often in the East. Extremely few 


of the women’s colleges and “church” schools are 
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located in the Far West. More than half of the 
denominational institutions and most of the munici- 
pal are in the central states. Most of the teachers’ 
colleges are found in the central and southern sections 
of the country; most of the Negro colleges in the 


South. 


rABLE 1 
Distribution of colleges in each of the four regions according 
lo type of support 
NUMBER AND PER CENT OF COLLEGES 
IN EACH REGION 


TYPE OF SUPPORT 


Pacifi Comenl Atlantis Southern 
per n pe n pe , € n 
Private (183 25.7 9.2 52.9 15.6 
Publie (187 74.3 10.8 144.3 54.4 
Both (2 2.9 
Total (372 100 100 100.1 100 


TABLE 2 
Distribution of colleges of diffe rent types among the fou 


eqgtons 


NUMEER AND PER CENT F 


N EACH REGION 
TYPE OF COLLEGE AND 
NUMBER IN FACH R I ' ; Centra N th So , 
eae ennt Lae ane at \a as la ; 
Negro (39 5.1 17.9 | 76.9 gg 9 
Land-grant, state univ 
& tech. group (63 25.4 7 31.7 | 19.0 | 23.8 99.9 
Teachers (77 11.7 39.0 16.8 32.5 100.0 
Church (142 5.6 | 52.1 15.5 26.8 100.0 
Women’s (87 3.4 34.5 | 27.6 | 34.5 100.0 
Municipal (8 75.0 25.0 100.0 
Unclassified private (15 33.3 46.7 20.0 100.0 
No data (8 12.5 | 25.0 62.5 100.0 


How Large Are the Departments? 


Unfortunately, size has come to seem important to 
our concept of success. Yet when we examine en- 
rollment, or faculties, or degrees, it is evident that the 
“typical” department of home economics—in the 
sense of the most common—is not a large one. In 
fact, of the 372 departments, more than half had 
fewer than 100 students (counting both majors and 
nonmajors); two-thirds had a staff of less than five 
(indeed, slightly more than half had not more than 
three!); and almost half conferred fewer than 10 
bachelor’s degrees in the year reported. 

If size were our one standard of excellence, table 
3 would suggest that most —if not all —of the depart- 
ments in church schools and at least half of those in 
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Negro, teachers’, and women’s colleges might as well 
“shut up shop,” leaving the field to the land-grant 


TABLE 3 


Home CONOMIUCS de pa fments ul hich were most limited ft Sice 


DEPARTMENTS 


TYPE OF SCHOOL AND TOTAI 
NUMBER IN EACH GROUI With Less With Less With Less With Staff 
Than 100 Than 50 Than 5 of 3 or 
Students Students Staff Less 
pe cent per cent per cn pe cn 
Land-grant, state univ 
& tech. groups (63 1.3 3.2 15.9 12.7 
Negro (39 53.9 18.0 71.8 15.2 
Teachers (77 5S.4 22.1 66.2 53.3 
Women’s (87 63.2 24.1 73.6 0.6 
Church (142 82.4 15.8 95.8 78.9 
Al] 372 schools 57.8 26.6 66.9 53.0 


TABLE 4 


Home economics st idents, faculty, and baccalaureate de gre 


granted im year 1943 Bh in colle ges o} diffe rent fy pe s 


BACCALAURI 
H M } INOMICS HOME FCONOMICS DEGR 
FACULTY GRANTED IN 
TYPE OF COLLEGE 1943-44 
Range Me Range Me Range Me 
numbe number number number numbe numbe 
Land-grant 34 to 335.2 2 to 14.3 3 to 56.4 
state group 1510 S15 319 
Negro 20 to 126.5 lto $4 Oto IS. 
174 17 4] 
Teachers’ 16 to 121.8 1 to 1S Oto IS.3 
604 ) 72 
Women’s 12 to 114.1 lto $5 Oto 7 
590 ?] 129 
Church Y to 65.3 lto7 2 6 Oto 39 RH 


IR7 


college, state university, and state technological 
school. Table 4 would seem to suggest a similar con- 
clusion. However, if we compare those departments 
which are generally classified as “‘large’’ and ‘“‘small” 

namely, the land-grant—state group and those with 
a staff of only three or less——we discover that the 
latter are significant. Small departments enrolled 
a sixth of all the major students and conferred the 
same proportion of all the baccalaureate degrees in 
home economics in 1943-44. Perhaps most impor- 
tant, they enrolled as many nonmajors as did the 


larger institutions (table 5) 


Who Are the Students? 


Students enrolled in home economics as majors or 
nonmajors totaled 54,797, or about one-fifth of all 


9 


women in the 372 institutions. Negro colleges were 


well above this proportion; their mean per cent was 


{ To be conclude d in 
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36. The average for both land-grant-state and 
teachers’ colleges reaches slightly more than one- 
fourth of its potential (table 6). 

The relative emphasis on specialization was about 
what one would expect. A high proportion of major 
students was typical of the Negro college and the 
land-grant-state group. It was characteristic of 
women’s colleges as well. ‘Teachers’ and denomina- 
tional schools, on the other hand, accounted for close 
to half of their enrollment in the nonmajor group 
(table 6). Regional differences were also striking. 

TABLE 5 


Comparison of ‘large’ and ‘*‘small”’ de partments 


FACTOR In In all other 
departments departments 
commonly with staff of 
considered 3 or fewer 
large* (63 189 

All women in the 372 colleges 35 23 
All students enrolled in home eco 
nomics 38 20 
\s majors 13 16 
\s nonmajors 28 29 
Ail home economics faculty 44 IS 
Degrees conferred 
Bachelor’s 15 15 
Master’s 16 t 
Doctor’s 56 0) 


* These are the land-grant and state universities and 
state technological colleges. However, in this number 
| land grant college and 7 state universities had no more 
than 3 staff members in home economics 


+t Less than | per cent 


rABLE 6 
Pe centage of all women in the various fypes of institutions 
rho were en olled nv home economics and thet) 


division among majors and nonmayjors 


MEAN PER CENT 


MEAN PER CENT OF HOMI 
OF ALL WOMEN ECONOMICS 
0 STUDENTS 
wane Ger gninee F THI 
INSTITUTION WHO WERE 
ENROLLED IN 
HOME BCONOMICS 
No 
Majors ‘ 
majors 
pe er pe ni per cent 
Negro 35 7 S2 Ss 17 2 
Land-grant—state group 26.7 73.4. 26.6 
Teachers’ 26.6 59.4 10.6 
Women’s 22.2 65.8 34.2 
Church 21.6 54.5 15.5 


The South stood first in enrolling home economics 
majors from among all women students (18 per cent). 
The Far West, on the other hand, enrolled the same 
proportion as majors and nonmajors (10 per cent). 
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“Unto the Third and Fourth Generations” 


Dr. Ross, home economist, holds a ScD from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in the field of speech and linguistics. 
Dr. Muyskens, physiologist at the University of Michi- 
gan for 35 years, founded the speech clinic there as part 
of the Institute for Human Adjustment. 


ESEARCH studies by graduate students in 
the laboratory of biolinguistics showed as 
early as 1932 (/) that the vegetative acts of 

swallowing, sucking, and chewing were the basis of 
speech movements. It was but a step further to try 
to find out if derangement or only partial develop- 
ment of these ‘‘animal” functions resulted in partial 
development of speech. 

From 240 complete histories of ‘‘speech cases” (2) 
it was found that the majority of the 64 children 
classed as stutterers had had insufficient training in 
chewing, sucking, and swallowing to make for ac- 
curate and highly specific activities of speech. 
Bottle feeding, late addition of soft foods, late addi- 
tion of chewing foods, and overlong nursing or bottle 
feeding (late weaning) were found singly or in com- 
bination in almost all cases. The same findings were 
true in the 116 cases with articulatory difficulties and 
in the 19 cases that had both speech difficulties. We 
felt that this material showed conclusively that a 
multiplicity of factors can be classed as disturbances 
of performance in tissues whose functioning is the 
basis of speech. 

Some difficulties which offered great resistance to 
corrective procedures suggested that the root of the 
partial development or complete failure of speech 
controls lies even deeper than postparturitional func- 
Naturally, no attempt could be made to 
But, on the basis of case 


tioning. 
experiment with children. 
histories of speech cases that came to the laboratory, 
repeated instances of prenatal disturbances (such as 
severe or prolonged nausea or chronic infection or 
illness on the part of the mother during pregnancy) 
and abnormalities at the time of parturition (such as 
complete anesthesia, use of instruments, prolonged 
labor, ‘‘blue” babies, delayed breathing) led to the 
hope that animal experiments might throw some 
light on the question “‘Can the embryo be ‘touched’?”’ 
If so, how could this disturbance be measured? 

We were fortunate in finding a maze that had been 
tested and approved for measuring learning in young 


rats. Stone (3) at Stanford University had one 
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group which began learning this maze at the age of 
30 days. 
physiological maturity. 


Running continued to 60 days of age 
We used these curves 


Disturbed Gestation Periods Planned 


Since, in the histories mentioned [and further in- 
vestigated by Meader-Burt (4)], evidence of at- 
tempted abortion, shock, and disease kept recurring, 
the supposition was made that certain commonly 
used drugs and toxic substances, presumably elimi- 
nated, were carried from the mothers to the developing 
fetus. This fact determined the next step in this 
experiment. Because the gestational period of rats 
is only 21 days, it was practical to divide the first 
experiment into three parts: one group would be 
poisoned or disturbed the first week of gestation; a 
second group, the second week; and a third group 
during the final week of gestation. Unfortunately 
one does not always begin such an experiment where 
results might be easiest to find. We soon learned 
that poisoning the mothers during the first week of 
gestation resulted in much cannabalism and _ it 
seemed, for a time, that the experiment was ended 
at 
young were obtained 

Disturbances of the first week of gestation seemed 
to touch life itself as eight litters were born dead and 
More than 50 per cent of those remaining 
Viability was next lowest in 


However, length, some of these ‘“‘first week’’ 


viability was extremely low. 


saten. 
died soon after birth. 
the third generation and only slightly higher in 
those born to the group disturbed in the third week 
of gestation. (Third generation young were born of 
undisturbed gestational periods out of mothers 
whose development had been disturbed.) 

In the second group, viability was considerably 
higher; in fact, no cannabalism showed up in this 
group. The offspring were feeble, small, and puny 
Later they developed a nice coat of hair though some 
remained very small even when matured. (These 
were the mothers of the third generation animals.) 

Our third-week disturbed offspring seemed to 
show few signs of disturbance, though they, like 
group two, were smaller than those in the first group 
which finally survived. 

In growth, those of the first-week disturbed group 
that survived They were 
larger at birth (as much as twice as large as the 
This superiority of 


were very superior. 


smaller second-week animals). 
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weight they maintained throughout the experiment. 
Both the second-week and third-week groups and 
the third generation lost much weight when they 
were first forced to “earn” their food by running 
through the maze. The second-week group had a 
most erratic growth curve in spite of efforts to keep 
them gaining 1.5 grams daily (using Stone’s pro- 
cedure). Changes of puberty were discernible on 
growth curves by sharp rises and falls in weight in the 
first-week and second-week groups. This was less 
true of the third-week and third generation. 


Results of Maze Running by Offspring 


All of the experimental animals, save the first- 
week group, were very frail; and many died during 
the experiment in spite of controlled temperatures, 
feeding, cleanliness, and great care in handling. 
Six per cent of the second-week, 9 per cent of the 
third-week, and 25 per cent of the third generation 
died during the maze running—though the maze was 
but 208 inches long if they ran the “true path,’’ and 
they had to run it but once daily! 

After five days of training for the development of 
food association, the young rats from 30 to 60 days 
of age were given one daily trial in the maze. The 
first-week disturbed group seemed to get through 
the maze all right and showed a rather normal curve. 
Just what this might mean was not very clear until 
the experiment developed further. The second-week 
group showed a somewhat longer stay in the maze 
before learning it. There was much running around. 

The third-week group failed to complete the learn- 
ing; hence, the curve at the end of running showed 
large deviation from normal. Inventories of normal 
fetal development of rats (5) show that during the 
third week of gestation muscles and nerves integrate, 
myelin is laid down on nerves, and muscles stretch 
and strain for development of tone. In view of this 
fact, it is clear that finely co-ordinated, rather com- 
plex movements, such as are needed for learning to 
run this maze, are almost impossible. 

However, the astounding part of the experiment 
did not really show up until disturbed embryo rats 
became parents. When the offspring whose grand- 
mothers had been poisoned were run they failed 
utterly; yet they, themselves, had not come in con- 
tact with any disturbance of growth and develop- 
ment. It would seem, then, that many individual 
differences are more attributable to conditions of 
development, such as are discovered in the stresses 
and strains of environment, than to genes. It 
would seem, further, that if the co-ordinating 
mechanism of parents, including glands, nerves, and 
muscles, does not come to full differentiation, there 
is such a large backward influence on the pregnant 
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mother that her offspring is unable likewise to come 
to full differentiation and complete development. 

It seems to be true that ‘‘sins of the fathers are 
visited upon the children unto the third and fourth 
generations,”’ at least among rats. Further, until 
fourth, fifth, and sixth generations have been tried, 
the expectation of successful complex behavior on 
the part of a gene-perfect race that has such disturb- 
ances in the history of its progenitors must be 
abandoned. (War work halted further investiga- 
tions.) Though human beings are not rats, and 
though the co-ordinated movements in speech are 
not the co-ordinated movements of following floor 
cues and turning left and right, developmental and 
differentiating processes are used by each for such 
muscular activities, and findings of this experiment 
remove from the “mind” the responsibility for failure 
of these activities. 

Some may find it difficult to understand the rela- 
tionship of speech to muscular activity at first. 
However, the biolinguistic view of speech maintains 
that speech is the product of the entire body func- 
tioning simultaneously and harmoniously. Each 
part of the whole must depend for its perfection of 
development and function upon the perfection of all 
parts developed before it, and all depend upon the 
nutrition (in its broadest sense) of the whole. 

The direct relationship of this experiment may be 
seen from a few statistics. Children born in 1928 
and 1929 (8 and 9 years of age when examined) 
showed a 10 per cent inability to acquire speech 
smoothly; those born in 1930, 1931, and 1932 showed 
an increase to 18 per cent of those unable to make 
the fine integrations of speech. What, in view of 
these animal experiments, can nations expect of 
children damaged by starvation, bombing fright, and 
similar experiences? What can we expect of the 
generation that will be born to them in about 1965? 
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The Consumer Speaks Again on House Dresses 


MARY C, WHITLOCK and PAULINE BEERY MACK 


The Consumer Speaks project of the American Home 
Economics Association, a plan by which groups of 


consumers may discuss, analyze, and vote voluntarily 


for characteristics which they regard essential in 
specified items of consumer goods, continues to record 
decided opinions about house dré SSCS. Inte rest an 


this field led to the appointment of a subcommittee to 
draw up standards and specifications which will ex- 
press technically the points stressed by those who have 


participated in the program. 


Two members of this committee, Mary C. Whitlock of 
the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 
and Pauline Beery Mack of The Pennsylvania State 
College, this 
which brings up to date the report on house dresses 


chairman, present month information 
which appeared in the November 1946 JouRNAL.— 
Henrietta M. THOMPSON, 


Interests Committee of AHEA. 


Chairman, Consumer 


OMEN in the Consumer Speaks project 

have expressed themselves emphatically 

about characteristics they want in a house 
dress. First of all, they desire that all materials 
which go into the dress—fabric, as well as trimmings, 
fastenings, thread, and findings—be of good quality ; 
they know from experience that a failure of any one 
of these items, in use or in laundering, will ruin the 
entire garment. 

Second, they want good design, with emphasis on 
fit and comfort but with some attention to style. 
Third, they expect good workmanship in all of its 
aspects. 

Tallies of 
Consumer Speaks project in 1946-47 bring the 1945 
In 


votes on house dresses through the 


1) total of 11,577 voting consumers to 15,572. 
the main, the chief points stressed in the previous 
vear’s tally were augmented. 


How Are Characteristics Related to Price? 
Three price ranges of house dresses polled votes in 


1946-47. 
those from $2 to $5.99, and (3) those S6 or more. 


These were (1) those priced below $2, (2) 
The 
great majority of voters expressed most interest in 
dresses in the intermediate price range, although 


voting was heavy for all three groups. A total of 
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138,243 votes was cast for special characteristics in 
the low-priced, 181,764 in the medium-, and 186,506 
Major 


factors for which the votes were cast are shown in 


in the high-priced garment classifications. 
the accompanying table. 


Distribution of votes on tactors affecting house dresses 


\ ME - t Tt DR 
F TORS ENTERING INTO MAK ND R PRI RAN 
\G DR 
Low Medium Hig! 
Materials in dress 52.681 69,328 67 O86 
Design of dress 15.015 58.246 62.624 
Workn anship of dress 36.915 19 04S 51.328 
Factors affecting the ease of 
care of dress 3.632 5,142 $1. 56S 
Total 138.243 181.764 186.506 
Consumers tended to be less demanding of low- 


priced dresses than of those in the other two price 
ranges. Standardization of sizes and colorfastness 
(in all of its aspects), however, were desired in dresses 
of all price ranges. Colorfastness was desired not 
only in the fabric but in the thread, trimmings, and 
findings. 

Those voting expressed a slightly greater desire for 
factors related to the quality of materials and thei 
care in medium-priced rather than in higher-priced 
garments. ‘The reverse was true of factors concerned 
with design and workmanship. 

Many individual women considered the prices of 
house dresses too high for the quality available. 
Others stated that they would choose their price 
range more intelligently if informative labels would 


An 


extensive vote Was cast for good, informative labels 


show what they were getting for their money. 
at all price ranges. 


What Is Expected of Dress Materials? 


In the medium-price range of house dresses, that 


in which extensive interest has been evidenced to 


date, votes for factors related to dress materials 
totaled 69,328, with approximately two-thirds cast 
in behalf of the fabric itself. 


fabric polled votes in the following descending order: 


Factors related to the 


colorfastness (to washing, to sun, to perspiration, to 


crocking—with a vast number of votes denoting 
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colorfastness in general); dimensional control, that 
is, control against shrinking or stretching; factors 
related to fabric construction— including weave, 
yarn count, and yarn composition, construction, and 
weight, with votes in many cases for fabric construe- 
tion which prevented excessive raveling. Interest 
was expressed in finishes, both from the point of 
view of a desire not to have excessive sizing agents 
and of a wish for special finishes, such as those giving 
crease-resistance. Consumers desired fabrics of a 
variety of types. 

The votes concerning the quality of the other 
materials constituting the dress included the follow- 
ing, in the order designated: trimmings (simple, 
colorfast, with good dimensional stability) ; fastenings 
(washable, heatproof, rustproof, strong and sturdy, 
with buttons nonbreakable, nonflammable, and 
sufficiently flat to go through the wringer or under 
the ironer, with buckles durable, nonmeltable, and 
nonbreakable, and zippers of strong material fastened 
to a colorfast and nonshrinkable fabric); thread 
(colorfast and strong); and findings, such as facings, 
interlinings, and bindings, of as good quality as the 
dress fabric. 


What Is Expected in Dress Design? 

In the medium-price dress range, 58,246 votes 
were cast for factors in a house dress related to 
design. Of these, 22,912 votes went for size and fit 
factors; 21,579 for dress details; 6,917 for fabrie 
design and color combinations; and 6,838 for style 
features. 

Factors desired in the field of fitting and sizing in- 
cluded uniform sizing; more half sizes; a range of all 
sizes, not excluding the short and tall woman: more 
large sizes; shorter waists in larger sizes; extra full- 
ness across the back and front of the garment; fuller 
proportions, with fullness in the proper places;skirts 
designed with greater width at the hem but without a 
tendency to “ride up” while the woman is working; 
and good-fitting, comfortable sleeves, necklines, and 
collars. 

In short, these housewives expressed themselves 
as wanting house dresses of sizes to fit, easy to put 
on, comfortable, sufficiently roomy for wear in 
carrying on a variety of household tasks, and at the 
same time reasonably attractive. 

Factors related to dress details received votes in 
the following order: kind and length of openings and 
plackets; design of sleeves and cuffs; number, size, 
and location of pockets; kind of trimmings; matching 
thread; number, kind, and size of fasteners; design 
of skirts; design of necklines and collars; number of 
seams; type of belts and belt loops; kind of shoulder 
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pad if a shoulder pad should be used, with many not 
desiring shoulder pads. 

Factors related to dress design and style of the 
fabric included votes for the following: simple, 
plain, and attractive dress designs; attractive colors 
with trimmings and fabrics constituting good color 
combinations; fabrics plain or with simple, attractive 
designs; attractive designs for large as well as small 


sizes. 


How ahout Care of the House Dress? 


Women, totaling 5,142, voted on fabric and dress 
details as related to ease of care, the majority of 
them (3,153) indicating that the fabric should re- 
quire no special care but should stand up under 
standard laundering and other care procedures. 
This vote does not give a complete measure of the 
interest in laundering; large numbers of those not 
mentioning care specifically spoke up for colorfastness 
and shrinkage—factors definitely related to response 
of the garment to laundering. 


What Is Expected in Workmanship? 


In workmanship, consumers voted for well-made 
seams and hems; good stitching; good buttonholes; 
fastenings and pockets well secured and reinforced; 
trimmings securely attached; collars, plackets, and 
facings properly constructed; and shoulder pads (if 
any) properly constructed and placed, and firmly 


secured. 


Can Dresses Incorporate Desired Features? 


When results of the 1945-46 voting on house 
dresses were published, many manufacturers and 
retailers of this commodity indicated interest in the 
report; and some of them made and advertised 
dresses which purported to follow specifications 
desired by consumers as revealed in the Consumer 
Speaks program of AHEA. Most of these garments 
possessed some design and workmanship features 
which were in line with desires registered in the 
voting, although some characteristics claimed by 
the manufacturer were not uniformly controlled and 
few of the dresses possessed labels which showed the 
quality of the fabric in any of its aspects. 

The first step in providing house dresses of durable 
fabric and reasonable wear, with the construction and 
workmanship characteristics desired by the large 
number of consumers who have voted on this com- 
modity, is to express in objective terms—terms which 
will be understood by manufacturers and technically 
trained consumers—specific standards and specifica- 
tions for the various items which the housewife has 
mentioned merely in descriptive terms. For ex- 
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ample, many consumers stated that they desired 
good colorfastness not only of the fabric but also 
of all other components of the garment. What do 
they mean? 

Unless standards can be set down which will 
describe the test to be used and the response of the 
dress materials to the test, the term colorfastness is 
meaningless. Official tests for colorfastness in its 
various aspects have been set forth in Commercial 
Standard CS 59-44. But Mack, Borton, Butz, and 
others have reported (October 1942 JouRNAL) 
studies which showed that many of these colorfast- 
ness tests serve only to screen the poorest fabrics 
from all others; further, that, in terms of consumer 
wear, the degree of accurate predictiveness of the 
tests is too low for satisfactory use. Modifications 
of these colorfastness tests have been developed in 
the laboratories of members of the subcommittee on 
house dresses. These will make possible the proper 
selection of fabrics for house dresses which possess 
colorfastness that permits reasonably long exposure 
to light, perspiration, and other agencies and which 
will enable the garment to withstand multiple wash- 
ings without undue color loss. Colorfastness tests 
of a similar character may be applied to facings, 
thread, the cloth attached to zippers, even to buttons 
and buckles. 

What about dimensional stability? 
this applies primarily to shrinkage; but in rayons, 
stretching may be as annoying as shrinking. Con- 
sumer Speaks voters have expressed themselves un- 
equivocally about the subject of shrinkage. Volun- 
tarily they not only have voted for fabrics which 
will keep their original dimensions, but about 60 
per cent of those voting wanted shrinkage no greater 
than one per cent. The subcommittee interpreted 
this to mean one per cent in the direction of the 


In cottons, 


greater shrinkage, or two per cent, for the sum of the 
two directions. This residual shrinkage (or stretch- 
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ing) tolerance is technically procurable and _ is 
desirable in insuring no radical change in the size 
and fit of the garment during washing. 

The construction of various major types of fab- 
rics suitable for house dresses has been studied by 
the subcommittee. Construction details related to 
strength, low thread slippage, and freedom from ex- 
cessive raveling have been secured from manu- 
facturers and from university laboratories. ‘These 
can be expressed in proper technical language for 
manufacturing usage and can be described on labels 
so as to be understood by consumers. 

Sizes of the adult human female were ascertained 
by a comprehensive co-operative study under the 
leadership of the Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economies (Mise. Pub. 454, USDA). With 
these measurements as a base, allowances for differ- 
ent areas of house dresses will be studied by com- 
mittee members for the purpose of formulating 
specifications for garment patterns which will 
produce dresses meeting the consumers’ desires. 

Style and design features are amenable to a degree 
of descriptive specifications; they may be evaluated 
with reasonable success by the consumer at the time 
of purchase. Desirable workmanship factors may 
be described with reasonable accuracy. 

The subcommittee on house dresses is writing 
specifications which will embody the fabric and 
At the 
same time, it is giving consideration to practical 


construction features desired by consumers. 


aspects of the problem, such as technical and manu 
facturing possibilities in this field. 

Will house dresses be the first garments placed on 
the market embodying the various characteristics 
desired by the housewife and covered by standards 
and specifications drawn up by a subcommittee of 
the American Home Economies Association? Will 
the desires of Consumer Speaks voters be translated 


into realization? 


Modern Miracle 


The man who removed the mountain began by 
carrying away small stones.—Chinese Proverb 


How miraculously big construction and engineering feats have been performed 
in China by the combined efforts of a great number of persons, each carrying his 


small load! 


No less miraculously will rise our HomME ror Home Economics if each member 


brings in a stone (money equivalent), be it small or large. 


Naturally, the larger 


the stone (or the more trips made with a small stone), the more adequate the 


structure. 


What have you decided upon as your share of the effort? 


Have you acted on your decision? 














A Teacher’s Responsibility for Delinquency 


Miss Bailey, teacher of home economics in the State 
Home for Girls in Trenton, New Jersey, had her under- 
graduate work at the Cheyney Training School for 
Teachersin Pennsylvania and holdsan M.A. degreefrom 
Teachers College, Columbia University. She speaks 


from a background of many years of teaching. 


Hk teaching profession is not accepting its 


share of responsibility for juvenile delin- 


quency. Such a statement is a provocative 
one. To substantiate this charge, there is much 
evidence which is quite pertinent to the time in 
which we now live. Many and varied situations 
observed while serving as an itinerant home eco- 
nomics supervisor contribute specific examples 
to this theory regarding the relationship between 


the teacher and juvenile delinquency. 


Two Pictures Drawn 

One of my regular assignments required me to 
that had the 
atmosphere of a dilapidated shambles. Window 
unadjustable. A single, 


Visit a home economics classroom 
and 
bulb 


It supplied the only means of 


shades were torn 


unshaded 60-watt was suspended from the 
center of the ceiling. 
artificial light in a room used for a class of 20 girls 
who sat about uncomfortably. 

Further observance showed that the program of 
class activities had been organized without due 
consideration for the real needs of the girls. Making 
seams in little pieces of material that represented 
only dirty scraps when completed was a waste of 
time and energy and led only to disgust for the 
sewing course. The experience had no meaning. 
No effort had been made to provide for a variety 
of learning experiences through contacts outside 
Members of the 


class appeared apathetic and uninterested. 


of that nonstimulating classroom. 


A discussion of the work brought out the fact 
that the girls would very often become “‘ill’’ at 
the clothing period and that others failed to attend 
school on the day for sewing. How many interested, 
busy girls do you think play hooky from school? 

In the foods class, nutrition was the topic under 
discussion. The her 
chapter by chapter to a class of girls who lacked 


teacher made assignments 
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the 
No provision was made for exploratory or 


adequate background for interpreting text 


alone. 
research activities. Interest lagged and low grades 
Who would not get 
couraged and dislike study and school under such 


were the natural result. dlis- 
conditions? 

In contrast to this picture, here is one which 
shows clearly how girls who have become classified 
as delinquents react when teaching procedures are 
somewhat adequate as they are in the New Jersey 
State 


effort to appreciate the needs of the girls, to create 


Home for Girls. The teacher made every 
an environment that was stimulating and cheerful 
one to which the girls responded favorably. 

Baby care, with a 16-year-old group, is a most 
engrossing subject. Motherhood holds special glam- 
our for the uninitiated. Out of eight members of 
the class, seven voted enthusiastically to study 
Teacher and students developed to- 
the 
such as bathing the baby, dressing the 


baby care. 
the 
suggested 


gether details of course. Topics were 


baby, clothing it properly, and so on. Each topic 
was provided with a practical project, such as 
organizing a bath tray and making a baby’s sleeping 
episode occurred 
One of the 
girls looked askance at the list of topics, for she 
How- 


garment. One very significant 


during the development of this problem. 


Was not particularly interested in babies. 
ever, she saw an opportunity for expressing her 
love for art and enthusiastically chose the topic 
sleeping.”” To 
to her problem she created a beautiful and practical 


“baby’s demonstrate a_ solution 
crib out of an old barrel which she painted white 
baby blue. This 
learning experience showed her what 


and trimmed with excellent 


could be 
salvaged from the cellar and changed into a thing 
of beauty and usefulness at negligible cost. 

The girls left their classroom reluctantly when the 
period was up and were ready to organize a sit- 
down strike when anything happened to prevent 
them from holding their class period. Remember, 
the delinquent girls—the 


played truant in other schools and, consequently, 


these are girls who 


had been sent to us. 
Successful learning and teaching should manifest 
itself in changed behavior. This instance lived up 


to the rule. These young girls demonstrated a 
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marked spirit of happiness, co-operativeness, and 
initiative. They showed a noticeable growth of 
refinement of speech. An entire month passed 
without a disciplinary problem. 

In this school, each girl is carefully checked with 
the idea of noting her present skills in order that 
she may be helped to progress at a rate of speed 
commensurate with her ability. Every opportunity 
is taken to engender in the heart of each girl mutual 
respect and appreciation for contributions made 
by her classmates and to help her recognize the 
interdependence of the members of the class if 
success is to be attained. This is democracy. 


The Teacher Must Share Responsibility 

A judge recently provoked much discussion by 
stating that parents of delinquent children should 
be given the punishment when misdeeds are com- 
mitted, thus making them more responsible for the 
behavior of their offspring. But, have we stopped 
to think how many hours each day a child of school 
age must, by law, come under the supervision of a 
teacher? These early years represent the most im- 
portant years of a child’s life—the years when 
good habits of citizenship are formulated. No, the 
teaching profession cannot be relieved from accepting 
its share of responsibility for juvenile delinquency. 

It is the function of a teacher to help her students 
learn how to meet successfully the problems of 
everyday living. | 

She must keep in mind that every one is the sum 
total of his training, friends, and environment. 
Her success in her chosen profession can only be 
measured by results manifested through the years. 

A good teacher recognizes the fact that individuals 
differ and that these differences must be provided 
for in every class. She tries to find out what makes 
a child react as he does and then organizes her plans 
so as to care for the needs of each class member. 
She helps to direct the outward manifestations of 
the inward drives of her youthful charges and in so 
doing keeps interest, initiative, and activities flowing 
in the channels that lead away from delinquency. 

It is not enough simWy to develop a pleasing 
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personality, even though this quality is of great 
importance. It is not enough to have a classroom 
where laughter is the principle objective, even 
though happiness is an important contributing 
factor toward good learning. Rather, it is necessary 
that the child secure results from his efforts to 
learn what makes this old world “tick” in an orderly 
fashion; it is essential to his sane outlook on life. 
Without a normal amount of understanding an 
individual acquires an inferiority complex; he 
becomes frustrated and often enmeshed in circum- 
stances that lead to delinquency. In the interest 
of the coming generation that will compose the 
society of the future, our school boards and ad- 
ministrators would do well to know the abilities 
of those who teach their children and the methods 
that they use. Progressive teaching, conscien- 
tiously utilized, can do much in remolding youthful 
attitudes for better social behavior. 

That teachers’ colleges should provide a longer, 
more intensive period of practical experience for 
potential teachers appears quite expedient. Such 
experience should be in the best conducted schools 
and under the very best exponents of this thing we 
call “‘suecessful teaching.”’ If a student is to gradu 
ate as a teacher in four years she should begin 
practice teaching in her junior year. Many are 
the young women who have said that the present 
required practice-teaching period is entirely too 
short, that they are just beginning to get the feel 
of the situation when it is all over, that they have 
not had time enough to make mistakes and correct 
them under supervision. The longer practice- 
teaching period would help them to evolve more 
fully their philosophy with regard to their respon- 
sibility for the children under their supervision. 

Delinquency is an unhealthy condition and should 
be handled by modern methods—‘‘prevention” 
the objective, ‘‘cure’’ wherever possible. Teachers 
must accept their responsibility in this effort un- 
complainingly, making every effort to prevent the 
spread of this scourge, and thereby reap the joy of 
producing men and women qualified to take their 
rightful places in an honest, democratic society. 


Security in Its Larger Sense 


The security we seek cannot be maintained merely by military force....  Se- 


curity in its larger sense is the responsibility of every individual; it involves our 


moral, economic, and social strength as fully as it does a reasonable state of mili- 


tary preparedness. ... Each of us has a responsibility to bear, each some task to 


perform, if we are to continue to develop as the unchallenged stronghold of human 


freedom ... mighty example of freedom at work..-_Dwicur D. EIsENHower. 











Visits with Our International Neighbors 


Miss Hill, editor of the home department of .The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, ts a life member ef The Associated 
Country Women of the World, At the Amsterdam 
meeting last fall, she served as a delegate from the Ala- 
bama Council of Home Demonstration Clubs. 


HI first postwar meeting of the Associated 
Country Women of the World in Amsterdam, 
The Netherlands, in September 1947 was an 
occasion both for triumph and for personal pleasure 
to the more than 500 women delegates from 27 
nations. For many who had been writing to friends 
over the world, it was a kind of ‘fold home week.” 
Deliberations of these representatives of 5,000,000 
members revealed: (1) that war settles nothing; 
(2) that starvation in one country will recoil on 
all others; (3) an urgent need for a common lan- 
guage; (4) a determination to preserve moral values ; 
(5) earnest and prayerful resolutions to lay greatly 
increased emphasis on the growing, saving, and 
distribution of food; (6) resolutions for peace. For 
example, Dutch women proposed : ‘‘In the quiet and 
peace of our own country homes, let us not forget 
those women who have suffered and who cannot find 
their way back....Some will remain homeless. 
Women should spread peace wherever they go. They 
should teach their children to have respect for the 
opinions of others and teach them to speak the 
truth.” 


I Lived in Dutch Homes 


My most useful and impressive information on 
this trip to Western Europe came as a result of my 
visits to Dutch homes, both city and country. 

Previous to the meeting, I had sent over 25 pounds 
of sugar, coffee, canned milk, and soap to be distrib- 
uted to my hostesses. I also took with me one 
large traveling bag filled with food and a few other 
creature comforts. Not only is food acutely rationed 
but clothing also. Even a handerchief can be 
bought only with coupons. 

At Emmen in North Holland, I visited the “domestic 
science’ department. It is spacious and well lighted ; 
but food, clothing, and laundry equipment are 
obsolete by our standards. Also, supplies of various 


kinds are difficult to come by, the teachers told me. 
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Obviously, however, the classes are popular with 


Dutch girls. 


The Women’s Land Army 


In Herefordshire, England, I was a guest in an 
eleventh-century farm home. With the help of my 
hospitable host and hostess, Mr. and Mrs. H. R. 
Paske, I “fanned out” to rural schools, churches, 
domestic science classes, Women’s Institutes, sheep 
dog trials, ploughing matches, and Women’s Land 
Army hutments. 

These hutments are staffed somewhat like an army 
camp. Girls work eight hours a day for six days 
In October they were gathering hops, sugar beets, 
and potatoes. Several farmers whom I saw the Land 
Army helping told me they were very well pleased 
with both the quality and quantity of the labor. 
The girls were, on the whole, I believe, between the 
ages of 20 and 30 years. It is all to the good for 
England that there is little turnover and that there 
are sO many new recruits; some 300 new members 


came in during the last three months of 1947. 


Women’s Institutes in Many Lands 


It is well known that the governments in Western 
Kurope do not provide homemakers free service 
such as we provide with our vocational home eco 
wives, and home 


nomics, work with veterans’ 


demonstration work. I knew, of course, that women 
in these countries have banded together to study 
homemaking, crafts, marketing, and so on. But | 
was thoroughly astounded to learn that the volunteer 
organizations are so large. In England, for example, 
there are 350,000 who meet regularly and pay an 
nual dues. They maintain their own central 
secretarial service in each county, and they pay for 
In Hereford 


there are 2500 members! 


these offices and their national office. 
shire—-one county alone 
These members, as you may well suppose, make an 
effort to expand their service to every country 
woman. Leaders defray their own expenses ; take 
courses in various crafts, child study, and the like; 
and return home and present information to their 
own groups. 

The Women’s Institutes in England are doing 
things to increase the efficiency of their groups, too. 
Recently they bought a house in Oxford, where they 
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will establish a “Leisure and Pleasure School.” 
Rooms in this college will be furnished by the 
counties, and the 100-acre grounds will provide for 
demonstrations in horticulture and gardening. The 
resident staff will teach courses in architecture, 
music, recreation, child study, fabric painting, and 
other crafts. 

On my visit to Sweden, I learned that the national 
group of housewives there is called the ‘“House- 
mothers’ Association.”” Mrs. Gertrude Wiklund is 
president. Ever on the alert for new and better 
methods of homemaking, Mrs. Alfield Eckert, 
special leader, works with 32,000 mothers and their 
children. This association extends to both town 
and country. Group programs include home man- 
agement, sewing, and crafts. Organized Swedish 
women who have products for sale maintain co- 
operative stores. In these shops I saw woven 
articles, needlework, carving, and other handmade 
goods. Market signs feature a large painted horse. 

To go back to England, Helen Lawrence, in charge 
of domestic science in Herefordshire, took me on a 
tour of classes. This course is required of all girls, 
ages 11 to 15. In some of the rural schools, a 
visiting teacher brings the equipment with her and 
sets up and gives an intensive course for six weeks. 
Then she moves on to another school. Courses are 
practical and geared to everyday problems. In one 
class, the girls were canning plums after they had 
prepared a “hot pot”’— a tasty stew with vegetables 
and a bit of cheese. This meatless dish would 
probably be served that night at home, for it was 
one of England’s meatless days. In only one lunch- 
room did I see an automatic refrigerator. The 
teachers and children in that school were very 
pleased with it and several inquired, “Have you seen 


our ‘frig’?”’ 


Modern Equipment Needed 


Although England had a phenomenal crop of 
plums and tomatoes, canning supplies were so 
limited that a goodly part of the crop was wasted. 
‘Tomatoes were literally dumped into the sea, 
according to British newspapers. In The Nether- 
lands I saw an excellent crop of pears, plums, and 
grapes; but several of my hostesses told me that 
they had no rubber bands for their jars. Actually, 
many of these containers are more like bottles; 
food must be cut or crushed before it will go into the 
jar. How I covet for those hard-pressed families 
pressure cookers, easy-to-use glass jars like ours, can 
sealers, and tin cans! Moreover, I heartily wish 
that the Marshall Plan might provide for some of 
the domestic science teachers and members of farm 
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women’s groups to come to the States to study 
modern food preservation methods. In addition, 
they could observe for themselves our average 
country homes. It is my conviction that sucl 
visits by such leaders would give a sense of reality 
that our leaders over there cannot convey by word 


of mouth! 


How Scarce Is Food? 

“Did you see anyone starving to death?” several 
people have asked me. The answer is, “No.” But 
I do not ask for such an extreme demonstration to 
convince me that Western Europe could well use 
more food. After talking with women who had 
practically starved in concentration camps or in the 
Nazi siege when all food was withheld, one comes to 
a new appreciation of food and the other daily 
creature comforts, which we take for granted. 

In fact, I can never, never again leave even a 
small piece of food on my plate without being 
conscience stricken and without thinking of the 
clean plates I saw in Western European homes. 
Children are taught that no food must be left on the 
plate, and, in truth, not a crumb is left. 

In Holland, even farm families who produce their 
own food are rationed on meat, eggs, milk, and 
cheese. The need for these products on the export 
list is that desperate. The Germans destroyed 
50,000 acres in The Netherlands, a country one 
fourth the size of Alabama which must support nine 
and one-half million people. Consider also that 
the Nazis drove off up to 60 per cent of the cattle, 
machinery, automobiles, wagons, and everything 
else that would roll. Add to that an almost un 
precedented drought over all of Western Europe 
this past year! There was no second cutting of 
grain; hence, the acute bread situation. In England, 
even potatoes are rationed because of the very short 


crop, and of course bread is acutely rationed. 


Women’s Suffrage Means Much to Them 


In matters of government and democracy, are 
we women in the United States actually leading the 
other nations? From Dr. H. Subandrio, wife of 
Indonesia’s Minister of Information, I learned that 
of the 500 members of that country’s parliament, 28 
are women. Moreover, this Indonesian physician 
herself has the honor of being one of those 28. How 
are they elected? They are from political parties, 
churches, housewives’ organizations, federated clubs. 

“Congratulations to you women on your enter- 
prise,” I observed. ‘“‘Not so,” was the rejoinder 
from this attractive and alert doctor. ‘We are 
only 28 out of 500!” 











Courtship Conduct as Viewed by Youth 


Dr. Christensen is professor of sociology and family life 
After receiving his PhD at the 
University of Wisconsin in 1941 and before coming to 
Purdue, 


Brigham Young University in Provo, Utah. 


at Purdue University. 


he was head of the sociology department at 


OW do college students evaluate certain per- 


sonality traits and conduct patterns in 
themselves and in others during courtship? 

With the hope of aiding the understanding of youth 
and of throwing additional light on the courtship 
process, an attempt was made to answer the question 
An anonymous questionnaire was sent out to mar- 
riage classes at Brigham Young University in each 
quarter of the 1946-47 school year. Usable returns 
were made by 1,385 unmarried Mormons. These 
(Though Mor 


mon culture undoubtedly explains the heavy em- 


constitute the sample of this study. 


phasis given such things as nondrinking and non- 
smoking, it is felt that, with this exception, opinions 
are not much different from what would be found on 
other campuses. This is an assumption only, how- 
ever, and needs testing. ) 

Among items included in the questionnaire was a 
list of 20 traits considered undesirable in courtship. 
These had been gleaned from student essays on the 
subject and were used to represent the most common 
complaints of young people regarding courtship 
Students to 
three (1) as to degree of objection- 


conduct. were asked score these 


traits 
ability, (2) as to frequency in the opposite sex, and 
See table on page 188. 


ways: 


(3) as to frequency in self. 

The five most serious courtship offenses to these 
young Mormons were as follows: using profanity 
or vulgarity, indulging in drinking or smoking, 
wanting too much necking or petting, being crude 
and unrefined in manners, having a bad disposition. 

Males and females, though pretty much in agree- 
ment on most items (a rank correlation of 0.80 
between their ratings was found), differed with 
regard to some things. Males objected more to 
such female tendencies as ‘‘flirting with others,”’ 
“wanting expensive things,” and “never saying 
thanks’’; females laid greater stress on such male 
indulgences as ‘“‘wanting too much necking,” “‘stay- 
ing too late on dates,’ and “preferring only popular 


’ 


‘numbers’.”’ 


HAROLD T, CHRISTENSEN 


“Wants too much necking or petting’? was con- 
sistently the greatest female criticism of the males, 
both as to frequency and as to objectionability. 
In the second place with the females was “indulges 
The trait most frequently 


’ 


in dishonest flattery.’ 
noted in the females for criticisms by the males was 
other dates.”’ 
‘numbers’ 


“flirts with others or brags about 
Preferring to date only popular 
acting as if one is doing his partner 
with him” was a trait that ranked 
males’ criticisms and third in the females’, showing 
that both sexes regard this egotistical dating pattern 
as one of the most serious of courtship problems. 
“Late in being ready for a date” was the trait in 
females ranked third in the criticisms of the males. 


or 
a favor to go 
second in the 


No significant correlations were found between 
columns | and 3, 2 and 4, or 3 and 4, which would 
seem to indicate that the most objectionable items 
are generally not the ones found most frequently in 
the opposite sex, also, that males and females see 
different things to complain about in each other. 
I:xceptions to such generalizations have already been 
noted. 

From the weighted rankings, it will be seen that 
the five greatest male criticisms of females are these: 
flirting with or bragging about others during date, 
or acting egotistical 


’ 


preferring popular “numbers’ 
on date, being a poor sport or lacking a sense of 
humor, having a bad disposition, being too talkative 
and loud. 

In 
of males are as follows: wanting too much necking 
or petting, using profanity or vulgarity, preferring 


contrast, most prominent female criticisms 


popular “numbers” or acting egotistical on date, 
indulging in drinking or smoking, staying too late 
on dates. 

Students turned the spotlight of criticism upon 
themselves, so to speak, and, in the spirit of honest 
self-analysis, picked out their own assets and li- 
abilities as these applied to courtship. The first 
five criticized traits, when ranked by weighted 
data, with one exception, were the same for both 
sexes, as follows: being a poor conversationalist, 
being jealous and possessive, flirting with or bragging 
about others during date, tending toward worry 
or moodiness, having a bad disposition. 

The one exception was “preferring to date only 
popular numbers,” which ranked third in the female 
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Comparisons of traits and practices considered undesirable in courtship 


By Degree of Obje« 
tionability 


TRAITS AND PRACTICES __ 
Listed in Order of Objectionability) 


By Males 
1. Uses profanity or vulgarity in speech 1 
2. Indulges in drinking or smoking 2 
3. Wants too much necking or petting 8 
4. Lacks etiquette or is crude and unrefined in man- 
5 


ners .. 
5. Has bad disposition—argues, complains, finds 

fault... 3 
6. Is a poor sport—lacks sense of humor, gets mad 

easily. 4 
7. Flirts with others or brags about other dates 6 
8. Prefers to date only popular ‘‘numbers’”’ or acts 

as if doing partner a favor 12 
9. Is too talkative and loud around others 7 
10. Is a poor conversationalist—lacks interesting 


ideas 9 
11. Is too serious, jealous, possessive, and monop- 
olistic 11 
12. Stays too late—doesn’t know when to say good 
night a 15 
13. Indulges in dishonest flattery—‘‘strings us a line”’ 16 
14. Wants always to do expensive things, to spend 
money. 10 
15. Is prone to worry excessively and to get moody 13 
16. Never thinks to offer compliments or to say 
thanks. . : 14 
17. Is indefinite about making a date—just drops in 19 
18. Is too quiet, self-conscious, shy, or backward 17 
19. Is late in calling or in being ready for a date 18 
20 


20. Is a poor dancer 


CLASSIFICATION OF RANKINGS 





By Frequency in Opposite Sex By Frequency in Sell 

By By Male By Fer By Mal mal 

Females y Males emales y Males By Females 

3 19(13)* 12(2)* 19(16)* 19(18)* 
2 20(15 16(4 20(19) 20 (20 
l 17 (16 1a 14(9 IS(12 
} 16(9 13(7 15(6 17 (10 
5 | 13(4 IS(11) 17(4 14(6 
6 11(3 20(14 18(13) 16(9 
12 1(1) 5(8) 12(3 5(5 
7 2(2 3(3) 13(10) 10(3 
10 S(5 11(12 16(12 11(11 
8 5(6 9(10 3(1 +(1 
11 7(7 6(9 5(2 2(2 
9 14(18 4(5 3(7) 9(7) 
13 $(10 2(6 1O(15 S(S 
16 LO(S 19(19 L1(S 15(17 
14 9(12 14(15 3(5 1(4 
18 6(11 10(17 9(14 7(16 
15 15(19 713 S(1S 12(13 
19 12(17 15(18 1(1] 3(14 
17 3(14 8(16 6(17 6115 
20 18(20 17 (20 7 (20 13(19 


* Figures in parentheses represent weighted rankings, designed to reflect net criticisms with both frequency and obje« 
tionability taken into account. To obtain them, raw scores on objectionability were multiplied into the raw frequency 


scores, and the totals then ranked. 


self-criticisms but only tenth with the males. Other 
female self-criticisms which were greater than male 


were “indulging in dishonest flattery” and ‘being 


a poor sport.”’ Males criticized themselves more 
severely than did females on these items: 
wanting expensive things,” ‘“‘being crude and unre- 
fined,” and “wanting too much necking or petting.” 
Some of these items, it will be recalled, are those most 


“always 


emphasized by the opposite sex in the cross-sex 
criticisms. Hence, from the standpoints of both 
self and cross-sex criticism, males stand pretty well 
condemned with respect to necking and petting as 
do females with respect to egotistical dating and 
poor sportsmanship—although in each case, it will 
be observed, the condemnation was more distinct 
when coming from the opposite sex than from self- 
criticism. | 

Correlation coefficients of —0.78 and —0.60 were 
found between columns 1 and 5, and 2 and 6, re- 


spectively, showing that both sexes tend to name 
their own weaknesses as being those they regard as 
least serious. Also, coefficients of O.81 and 0.79 
were found between columns 5 and 6, for unweighted 
and weighted data, respectively, showing that males 
and females agree on what is wrong with themselves. 

Thus, in the minds of these students, bad habits, 
social immaturities, egotistical behavior patterns, 
and other weaknesses of the personality reflect 
themselves frustratingly into the processes of court- 
ship. Some of these traits are largely peculiar to 
the male; others to the female. But all need to be 
understood, and understood against the interpre- 
tations of the opposite sex, if courtship is to function 
smoothly and _ successfully. Undoubtedly, other 
generalizations could be drawn from the data col- 
lected. 
techniques and conducting new studies in this 
field of courtship behavior. 


But more important is the need for refining 











Integrating Clothing and Design 


Courses 


CALLA VAN SYCKLE, DORIS MYERS, and HELEN TOPP 


Dr. Van Syckle, head of the home economics depart 
ment of the Carnegie Institute of Technology, and two 
of her staff members Miss Myers, associate professor, 
and Miss Topp, assistant professor —describe the man 
ner in which they have integrated clothing construction 


and costume design courses. 


OME economics at Carnegie Tech has the 
dual aim of graduating young women who 


been given a sound start toward 


homemakers and citizens and, at 


have 
heing intelligent 
the same time, a sound start toward a professional 
career. Four academic years seem all too short a 
time to give students the basic training needed to 
meet these aims, and there cannot help but be 
competition between general and technical educa- 
tion for program hours. Demands for required 
hours in the program also exert continual pressure 
on hours held lree tor electives. Total hours must 
be held toa minimum. At the same time the quality 
ol education should be continuously improved. 

It seemed to us that one way to strengthen the 
technical training and at the same time effect some 
saving in hours was to integrate or dovetail related 

To do this successfully, several factors are 


First of all, in the subject 


courses. 
extremely important. 
matter areas involved, there must be staff personne! 
that is sympathetic to the idea and creative in work 
ing it out. Each staff member participating should 
have a background in the areas being integrated and 
a real appreciation and respect: lor the area that is 
not her specialty. 

Although the integration of related courses is a 
guiding principle throughout the department and 
has been approved by co-operating departments, 
conditions (chiefly turnover in personnel) have been 
such that we have gone further in some areas than in 
others. In clothing construction and costume design 
we have been for the past three vears building up a 
successful pattern of dovetailing parallel courses 
Members of the design faculty are women trained in 
fine arts: in addition, thev have had enough clothing 
construction training to understand the problems 
involved; and they “keep their hand in” by produc- 
ing successfully for themselves. Likewise, clothing 


construction specialists have had enough design 


LSY 


background to recognize the possibilities and ad- 
vantages of working closely with the design spe 
cislists. We present here the procedures we have 
used, some of the problems that we have met, and 
examples of projects we have found useful. 

Our first move was to examine the various prob 
lems in clothing and design to determine where 
common elements are found and where it might be 
profitable to integrate the subject matter. It was 
found that several courses offered these opportuni- 
Costume Design | and Clothing I and II, 
Design I] III, 


Costume and Costume Design III and Clothing IV 


ties: 


Costume and Clothing Historic 


all 3-semester-hour courses. The curriculum of 


necessity had to be re-arranged to allow parallel 


scheduling of these courses. Courses affected were 
revised so that the units of work to be dovetailed 
at the right time. 


the 


came 


Originally basic clothing course, pattern- 


making and draping, was in the sophomore year, 
while the basic costume design course was given in 
These courses, known as Clothing 


lent 


the junior vear. 
l and II and Costume Design I, themselves 
most logically to experimentation in working out 
To 


they were all 


experiences in common. problems. make it 
possible to dovetail these courses, 
scheduled for the sophomore year when our students 
begin work in their major sequence. 

The first unit in Clothing I is concerned with the 
method of design based on the fundamental dart. 
Here the student experiments with the problem of 
fitting fabric to the body—the inherent limitations 
and possibilities of adapting the two-dimensional 
fabric to the three-dimensional body. She learns 
by the flat-pattern method and draping how to make 
the fundamental 


personalized patterns involving 


dart. In the first unit of Costume Design I the 
student types of designs for the 


the dart 


analyzes many 


and adaptations of fundamental 


Uses 


principle, as well as for the character of line and 


line illusion—tools which will aid her in creating 
design. The correlated work which follows is 
divided into five units built around parts of a 
garment: (1) symmetrical blouse and neckline, (2) 
sleeves, (3) skirt, (4) waistline, (5) asymmetric 


hlouse and skirt. 


After experiencing these basic approaches, the 
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student begins her first design problem, that of a 
blouse based on some variation of the funda- 
mental dart and having an appropriate neckline. 
From many sketches submitted by the student in 
Costume Design I, three are selected on a basis of 
originality and good design to be referred to Clothing 
I. The three sketches are then analyzed in general 
class discussion. The best one from the standpoint 
of a new experience in patternmaking is selected and 
executed in a muslin proof. For convenience in the 
final evaluation of the design in muslin, a basic 
sleeve and skirt are attached. Since the blouse and 
neckline are not considered as an end result in 
themselves but as parts of a complete garment, 
many suggestions are offered for sleeve and skirt 
variations which would complete the design. Each 
succeeding unit is handled in a like manner with the 
same close co-ordination between the two classes. 
Another joint project involves three problems to 
be executed in fabric in Clothing II the following 
semester. These garments which are designed the 
first semester in Costume Design I include a simple 
one-piece cotton dress, a two-piece dress in cotton 
or rayon, and a dress involving a problem fabric. 
The entire experience seems to give the students 
a freer and more creative approach and the ability 
to anticipate technical and design problems. What 
is learned in one class is continually being used in the 
other, resulting in richer and more meaningful 
experience. As the integration of these courses 
continues, new ideas present themselves which 
point toward greater efficiency in the educational 
process. The most important factor in achieving 
this efficiency is one of timing. Where there are 
several sections of the courses, the problem is in- 
creased by the varying speed of students as well as 
by the number of students in a section. This 
necessitates frequent conferences between instructors 
and, in turn, between instructors and students to 
establish workable schedules for keeping the work 
in both the clothing and the design work unified. 
A number of problems have been cleared up in the 
time we have been using this method. One that 
we are working on now is the elimination of duplica- 
tion of effort in the presentation of design possibili- 
ties of basic types of garments in the patternmaking 
class. To solve this problem, muslin models of 
basic types of blouses, necklines, sleeves, and skirts 
will be used in Costume Design I to show their effect 
on the appearance of the individual and of the design 
of the whole garment. Patterns for these basics 
plus variations will be made in the patternmaking 





course but with a better understanding by the 
student of the end result. The time gained will be 
used to develop a higher degree of accuracy and 
proficiency in the technical methods of pattern- 
making. 

In the junior year, the opportunities for integrating 
Clothing ITT and Costume Design IT are necessarily 
limited by the number of problems included in the 
clothing course. At present the problems are a 
Winter coat and dress, but we expect to change these 
to a simple ensemble and an evening dress. The 
handling of combinations of different kinds of fabries 
and working with dramatic textures and colors 
should help the student to understand how her 
design may evolve from the fabric itself. At the 
same time, the problems will be more practical 
from a technical standpoint. One problem of Cloth- 
ing IV, that of a tailored suit, is correlated with 
Costume Design III and Historic Costume. The 
historic period selected is determined largely by the 
fashion influence of the season. 

Out of the faculty discussions of integration prob- 
lems have grown desirable changes in points of view 
and emphasis and greater flexibility in attitudes. 
We have found ourselves developing a pattern of 
thinking and planning which leads to increasing 
recognition of opportunities for bringing in integrated 
experiences. For example, we were glad to accept 
the offer from a commercial firm to participate in a 
project using a zipper closing as part of the design of 
a garment and to co-operate with a local department 
store in carrying it out. Juniors in Costume Design 
Il and Clothing IIT have designed and made gar- 
ments which will be displayed in the fabric depart- 
ment of the store. The display ideas were planned 
by clothing and textiles seniors in their display Class, 
the instructor of which is the director of display in 
the department. store. 

We have as yet evolved no objective measures of 
the success of this method and have no “control”’ 
group with which to compare the achievements of 
the group working under the new method. Success 
must, therefore, be judged by the satisfactions felt 
by the faculty and students concerned. All the 
seniors graduating from the clothing and textiles 
major in the past two years have voluntarily spoken 
of their appreciation of the change in method. 
Faculty members feel that they have added im- 
portantly to the interesting possibilities of their jobs 
and that the opportunity for initiative and self-ex- 
pression on the part of the students has been en- 


hanced. 
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Button! Button! What’s Wrong with the Button? 


DOROTHY SIEGERT LYLE and ALMA TOERS WALKER 


Dr. Lyle, associate professor in the textile and clothing 
division of the School of Home Economics at Ohio State 
University, is also director of research for the Ohio State 
Association of Dyers and Cleaners. Mrs. Walker is a 
graduate assistant in the textile and clothing division of 
Ohio State University. 


UTTONS, as a form of closure and trim, 
range from the strictly functional type to 
highly decorative styles. In the functional 
button, the manufacturer considers economy of pro- 
duction; in the decorative button the main considera- 
tion is fashion appeal. In many the 
factors of durability and of satisfactory performance 
As a 
result, a variety of problems, as varied as the 


instances, 
under conditions of wear have been ignored. 


materials of which buttons are made, have brought 
dissatisfaction as well as disproportionate costs to the 


consumer and to the service industries. 


Color Bleeding onto Fabrics 


Button failures brought into the textile laboratory 


of the School of Home Economics at Ohio State 
University have shown an increasing number of cases 
of fugitive dyes bleeding from the button onto the 
fabric the garment. 


fugitive dyestuffs of the black base lining or stiffening 


of Kixeessive dyestuff and 
fabric used in button production are the worst 
offenders. Such fabrics are not ordinarily affected 
by the dry-cleaning process itself; but, because they 
are water-soluble, they bleed profusely when steam- 
pressed. 

Recent laboratory cases have included covered 
buttons stained by a brown fiberboard base used in 
button manufacturing. All attempts to remove the 
stain from garment and buttons failed. 

Fugitive dyes are sometimes used in coloring but- 
tons made of synthetic compounds or other mate- 
rials; both pigments and dyes, individually or com- 
bined, are used in coloring plastics. Coloring 
substances incorporated into the resin mix before it 
is shaped generally tend to be fast to water and 
to solvents. Surface-applied colors, whether on 
plastics, glass, wood, or other material, have often 
proved unsatisfactory in use. Here again, the 
variety of substances used for surface color makes 
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Some 
Others 


the problem of stain removal complicated. 
are soluble in solvent as well as in water. 
are damaged by the steam or heat used in finishing 
the garments. 

Plastic buttons present another recurrent prob- 
lem. the 
used in manufacturing them volatilizes, reacts on 


Sometimes one or more of substances 
the dyestuff in acetate rayon garments, and destroys 
the color. This color destruction occurs when the 
button is in close contact with the garment under 
conditions of heat and, or lack of circulation of air in 
tumbling during dry cleaning or in storage. In such 
cases the entire garment must be stripped of its 


original color and re-dyed. 


Solvency in Solvent 

Some of the translucent synthetics used in decora- 
tive buttons are affected by both petroleum and 
synthetic solvents used in dry cleaning. These 
agents soften the buttons sufficiently to cause built-up 
the 
spots of colorless nail polish and may be removed 
But the buttons, 
changed in shape and appearance, must be replaced. 


residues on fabric. These residues resemble 


without {damage to the fabric. 


Lacquer-carrying dyes are soluble in cleaning 
agents. Hence, lacquer-dyed buttons may stain 
the garment. 

Wax 


leather buttons, are seldom durable because waxes 


finishes, sometimes found on wood and 


are soluble in dry-cleaning solvents. 


Chipping, Cracking, Crazing, Peeling 

Ceramic, glass, wood, mother-of-pearl, and bone 
to chipping. The 
slightest blow or pressure may cause a glass or 
The grain of a wooden 


buttons are generally subject 


ceramic button to chip. 
button and the stratum of a mother-of-pearl button 
determine their durability. Absorption of moisture 
or temperature changes affect wooden and mother- 
of-pearl buttons. Buttons resemble 
pearl buttons will craze and peel in use. Both 


plastic and glass buttons will crack under excessive 


coated to 
heat. 


Blistering, Warping, Melting with Heat 


Many plastic buttons have absorptive powers. 
They take up moisture or solvent in cleaning. When 
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tumbled in the drying operation they become twisted 
and lose their original plane or shape. 

Another button difficulty has been encountered 
with plastics made of thermoplastic resins. Tem- 
peratures as low as 135 degrees F affect some of these 
buttons; others can withstand more than 212 de- 


grees F. 
Clouding, Whitening, Darkening, Rusting 


Buttons made of some translucent materials will 
cloud through aging. Others appear clouded as a 
result of innumerable small surface scratches. 
Leather buttons may become darkened through loss 
of surface finish and the steam heat of finishing. 

Metallic portions of buttons may rust and cause a 
reddish-brown discoloration which is difficult, if not 


impossible, to remove. 


Abrasion on Fabrics and Thread 

Abrasion is a serious wear factor in the life of a 
garment. Rough or sharp edges on buttons tend 
to be far more damaging to a fabric than smooth or 
beveled edges; yarns of the fabric may be caught, 
snagged, cut, or worn thin. Steam finishing of 
garments on a press is a standard finishing method. 
Frequently buttons which stand up from the garment 
tend to be pushed into the garment by the pressure 
required to obtain a good finish on the fabric itself. 
As a result, the underlying fabric becomes somewhat 
distorted and takes on a more or less permanent im- 
pression. ‘This is true especially of fabries which do 
not possess inherent qualities of resiliency. 

Cloth-covered buttons cause a variety of prob- 
lems; their surfaces are readily abraded. Only 
firmly woven fabrics may be used with reasonable 
success in this type of button; other fabrics soon pull 
out or wear off. The greatest degree of wear occurs 
on the edges of buttons and on the center of the top 
surface. Some of the cloth-covered buttons are 
held together only by the friction of the contacting 
surfaces and the pressure between the cloth and its 
base. The two-part button with a central disc, 
with either or both parts cloth covered, is especially 
vulnerable to wear and to cleaning because the 
adhesive used to hold the two parts together be- 
comes ineffective either by drying out or dissolving 
when the garment is cleaned. 

The rubbing action of the threads which hold the 
button to the garment depends upon the type of 
thread used and the type of button shank. For ex- 
ample, rubbing action of the threads is relatively low 
with cloth-covered buttons having a small projecting 
cloth shank. Also, the fairly long shanks of leather- 
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braided buttons give flexibility of movement and 
thus decrease the amount of friction on the thread 
holding it to the garment. On the other hand, a 
wide, flat shank permits less turning of the button, 
hence, less rubbing on the threads. The shank 
which causes the greatest amount of damage is the 
bent loop wire type which permits the button to 
twist easily. Such twisting puts a great deal of 
tension on the sewing thread and causes it to break 
as a result of the rubbing action. Smocth and 
rounded edges of the hole in the button cause much 
less wear on the threads than do sharp or rough edges 
frequently found in glass, wood, or metal buttons. 

Buttons with rough, irregular surfaces and shapes, 
sharp edges, or three-dimensional bulk tend to put 
wear on buttonholes. Buttons too large to slip 
easily through the buttonhole cause unnecessary 
wear on both the button and the buttonhole. Such 
damage often culminates when the garment is sub 
jected to the mechanical agitation necessary in 


cleaning. 


Button Problem Has Many Aspects 


The end use of the button is not known by the 
manufacturer in many instances. The retailer, the 
consumer, and the service industries are frequently 
unaware of the individual properties of the materials 
used in button construction. 

The route of trade for the manufacturer of mate 
rials for button making, for the manufacturer of the 
button itself, for the converter who buys and sells 
the product, and for the dress manufacturer who 
selects the trim for the finished garment is long and 
circuitous, frequently impossible to retrace. Many 
manufacturers and distributors are reputable firms, 
willing to guarantee their products or the materials 
they handle. A large number of these firms main- 
tain their identity by the use of trademarks and 
labels in an attempt to build up among the buying 
public a reputation of worth or good performance. 
As in any business, there are some button makers 
and garment manufacturers whose only interest is 
to sell at a profit the goods they make without 
thought or regard for performance or serviceability. 


Consumer Complacency 

The average consumer frequently buys garments 
without concern as to the durability and service- 
ability of the buttons on them. 
ments have been damaged by unserviceable buttons 


Not until the gar- 


or the replacement of an entire set of buttons be- 
comes necessary does the consumer ordinarily 
become aware of their relative importance. 











Food Intakes of 50 College Women Studied 


Miss Hoover, who has her master’s degree from T uske- 
gee Institute, is working toward her PhD dearee in nu- 
trition at Iowa State College as a General Education 
Board fellow. Mrs. Coggs has her master’s degree from 
the University of Nebraska, where she is now a research 


laboratory technician in nutrition. 


UMEROUS studies have been reported on 

the nutritional status of college women. 

These investigations have supplied material 
which is the basis for existing criteria used in the 
determination of dietary needs of women of this 
age group. ‘To obtain more such data a study was 
undertaken to determine the caloric, protein, min- 
eral, and vitamin intakes of college women at 
Tuskegee Institute. 

Fifty senior women between the ages of 19 and 
23 years who were enrolled in the 1945-46 advanced 
nutrition class of the School of Home Economics 
participated in the study. They were divided into 
two groups: (1) students who lived on the campus 
(referred to hereafter as the dormitory group) 
and (2) students who resided off campus with 
private families or in the home management house 
operated by the School of Home Economics. Stu- 
dents in the first group patronized the school’s 
dining hall, where meals were planned by trained 
dietitians; students in the second group obtained 
their meals (a) from various types of eating es- 
tablishments, (b) in the home management house, 
or (c) in private homes. 

Each student was given a thorough physical 
examination and her past medical history was 
checked by the school’s hospital staff to be sure 
that there were no dietary deficiencies or glandular 
disturbances. 

Height, weight, surface area, basal metabolism, 
and energy requirement were determined for each of 
the women in this group. Individual records were 
kept of food consumed for two 2-day periods, October 
15 and 16 and November 7 and 8, with a 3-week 
interval between periods. Sizes of food portions 
were estimated by students who were experienced 
in estimating food portions and trained in methods 
used for ascertaining these data. The intakes of 
calories, protein, calcium, iron, vitamin A, thiamine, 


CECILE A. HOOVER and MAUDE C. COGGS 


riboflavin, and ascorbic acid were calculated ac 
cording to the procedure outlined by MacLeod 
and Taylor (7). 

The average height, weight, surface area, basal 
metabolism, and energy requirement of the women 
in this study were within the normal range for 
women in this age group. They are reported in 


table 1. 


TABLE 1 


Values of factors affecting energy requirements 


I im . xe " . ‘ n N 
M M 1 
Weight in kilograms 57.7 «71 1S 23 
Height in centimeters 160 176 137 30 
Surface area in square meters er 1.8 1.3 0.5 
Basal metabolism in calories 1242 «61650 )— 1191 150 


Energy requirement in calories. 2140 2782. 1673 — 1109 


The average caloric intake of the group was 1940 
calories. This value is lower than recommended 
allowances (2) for both moderately active and sed 
entary women, 2500 and 2100 calories per day, re 
spectively; vet it compares favorably with values 
reported in similar studies on college women. 

An analysis of the caloric intake reveals that the 
average intake for both the dormitory and _ off 
campus groups Was greater for the first period than 
for the second period. However, the intake of the 
off-campus group exceeded that of the dormitory 
group during both the first and second periods 
(table 2). Possible explanations of this may be 
(1) that meals served at home are usually more 


appetizing and palatable than those served in large 


TABLE 2 
Calori intake of dormitory and off am pu groups 
6 I Al RI , 
NUMBER OF 
GROUP , RSONS During During 7 
Period Per Ave 
Dormitory 31 1993 1820 1906 
Off-campus 19 2069 1850 1959 
Total 50 2005 1S30 1940 
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cafeterias and (2) that the students using cafeteria 
facilities and eating at restaurants are usually more 
cognizant of the cost of individual meals. Hence, 
it would seem reasonable that the off-campus group 
would consume the larger amount of food. 

The average protein intake of the total group 
was 75.0 grams per day. This value is greater than 
that recommended by the National Research Coun- 
cil (2); however, it may be partially attributed to the 
greater average body weight of our group—57.7 
kilograms—over the 56 kilogram weight for which 
the 60 grams allowance is recommended. According 
to Cuthbertson (3), the body can adjust itself to 
vastly varying levels of protein intake from either 
animal or vegetable origin, or any intermediate 
mixture, without deleterious effects, providing the 
process of amino acid supplementation is effective 
and the total intake adequate. 

The average protein intake of the off-campus 
students did not differ appreciably from that of the 
dormitory group. 

TABLE 3 
Average protein, mineral, and vitamin intakes per two- 


day periods compared with recommended allowances 


AVERAGE INTAKE 





PERIOD | As 
Pro Cal- — Vita- Thia- | Ribo- a A 
tein | cium min A| mine | flavin Aci 
| Acic 
- - milli- | yyy | malli- | malli- milli- 
S7OMS | S7OMS | crams | crams | grams | gram 
. | - - . ‘ € jr 
First period... | 67.2) 0.77|11.7 | 9380) 1.02) 1.34) 125 
Second period $2.8 0.82)11.6 |11466) 1.13) 1.45) 123 


Four-day 
average 75.0, 0.79 11.65)10423) 1.07, 1.39) 124 


NRC Allow- 
ances 60.0 0.8 12.0 | 5000) 1.1 | 1.5 70 





The Municipal Auditorium 
of Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
where the 39th annual meet- 
ing of the American Home 
Economies Association will 
bring together thousands of 
home economists from all 
parts of the United States 
and many foreign countries, 
June 21 to 24. Inspiring 
meetings, challenging dis- 
cussions, educational exhib- 
its, and opportunities to 
meet leaders of the profes- 


sion will be provided. 
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The average calcium intake of the total group, 
0.79 grams per day, compares favorably with the 
amount recommended by the National Research 
Council (table 3). 
campus group, 0.80 grams, was slightly higher than 
that of the dormitory group, 0.78 grams. ‘This 
difference, although not significant (standard devi- 
ation, 0.063 grams) was unexpected in view of the 
fact that the community was experiencing a milk 
shortage, whereas the dormitory group obtained 
an adequate supply from the dining hall, which 


The average intake of the off- 


patronizes the Institute’s dairy. 

The average intakes of iron, thiamine, and ribo- 
flavin compared favorably with the recommended 
allowances; however, the intakes of vitamin A and 
ascorbic acid were considerably higher. 


Findings Summarized 

1. The average caloric intake of the 50 Tuskegee 
Institute women participating was lower than the 
recommended allowance; however, it compared 
favorably with similar studies on the caloric intake 
of college women. 

2. The average intakes of protein, vitamin A, 
and ascorbic acid were greater than the recommended 
allowances of these nutrients; however, the calcium, 
iron, thiamine, and riboflavin intakes compared 
favorably with recommended allowances. 
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Work Simplification in Dishwashing 


Miss Goble, state leader of home demonstration agents 
in Indiana, hoids a master’s degree from Purdue Uni- 
versity. She has been a primary teacher, a home dem- 
onstration agent, and a home management specialist. 


ISHWASHING is a task performed one, two, 
three, or more times a day in millions of 
Often it is 


disagreeable job connected 


considered 
food 


American homes. 


the most with 
preparation. 

The purpose of this study was to examine the 
work involved in the task of hand dishwashing and 
to apply the principles of work simplification to 
improve the sequence, the hand and body motions, 
or the tools and equipment used. 

First, a survey was made to learn which of several 
dishwashing methods was used by 278 women living 
in 8 Indiana counties. Reports showed that 41 per 
cent of them washed dishes in a pan on the work 
table, put them in a pan for rinsing, and dried them 
with a towel; 15 per cent used the same procedure 
with a pan in the sink. Seventeen other variations 
were listed, none of which accounted for more than 
6 per cent of the total. 

Of these women, 48 per cent washed dishes three 


All dishes and 


pans were dried by 86 per cent of the women. 


times a day; 39 per cent twice a day. 


Water for dishwashing was carried by 33 per cent 
of the women; 19 per cent had a hand pump in the 
kitchen; 48 per cent used water under pressure; 65 
per cent heated rinse water on the stove. 

Five different dishwashing methods were chosen 
for study by micromotion on the basis of those 
most commonly used by the women, those which 
seemed to have possibilities of being economical of 
motions, and those which used different equipment 
and utensils. Briefly, the 5 methods studied, with 
their code letters, were: 

Kx. Method for sinkless kitchen. 
pail, heated in pan on stove. 
Pans 


Water carried in 
Soap and softener 
stored in cupboard. stored in pantry. 
Rinse water heated in pan or teakettle. Towels 
Stacked at 


Dishes placed in second pan. 


hung by cabinet. dishes washed 
cabinet in pan. 


Rinse water poured over dishes which were then 
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towel dried. Dish water poured in disposal pail. 
Dishes stored in cabinet. 
F. Dishes assembled at sink. 


softener stored in sink cupboard. 


Dish pans, soap, and 
Towels hung 
by sink. Dishes washed in pan in sink, placed 
in second pan. Rinse poured over dishes which 


were toweled and stored at left of sink. 


G. Dishes assembled on right drainboard. Soap, 
softener, and pans stored in lower cupboard. 
Towels hung by sink. Dishes washed in pan in 
sink, immersed in hot rinse, placed on left drain, 
toweled, and stored. 

D. Dishes assembled on right drainboard. Towels 


hung by sink. Soap and softener in lower cup- 
Dishes 
faucet, placed on drain, toweled, and stored. 


Pans and 


board. washed in sink, rinsed under 


H. Dishes assembled at right drainboard. 
drainer, soap and softener stored in lower cup- 
board. Towels hung at left. Dishes washed in 

pan in sink, placed in drainer. 

over dishes which were toweled and stored. 


Rinse poured 


The same menu was used throughout the study, 
and dishes were washed by the same operator who 
Was given a rating check as to the speed of her 
activities. The food prepared was served in a home 
Stacking of dishes was not 
The film was taken at 16 


frames per second, but for ease of analysis 0.001 


management house. 


included in the analysis. 


minute per frame was used as the unit of measure- 


ment. 


Some Checks on Five Dishwashing Methods 


In the actual handling of dishes, exclusive of 
getting equipment, rinse water, cleanup of work 
place, and putting away equipment, method K in a 
1.1 


method. 


sinkless kitchen was minutes shorter than the 
shortest sink The shortest sink 
was 0.88 minutes shorter than the longest 


method 
sink 
method. 

When values for getting water, equipment, hot 
water, and so on were added to each method, K, the 
sinkless method, required the longest time and 
method D the shortest time. There was a difference 
of 3.67 minutes between these two methods. 

Study of the individual cycles of washing | cup, 1 
plate, 1 glass, 1 group of silver revealed that certain 


aimless motions were used in washing dishes. From 
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this study the following principles of motion economy 
in dishwashing were developed. 

|. Wash the dish at water level to eliminate 
carrying water in the cloth to the dish. 

2. Wash the dish with a circular movement in 
order to move in the easiest manner and to allow the 
cloth to be self-dipping in the action. 

3. Retain cloth in right hand (if right handed) 
except when reaching for dishes. The operator 
photographed groped for the dishcloth many times 
during the dishwashing period. 

t. After washing one item move hand with cloth 
to next item to be washed. This positions the cloth 
while the left disposes of the washed dish. 

5. Dispose of washed dish with the hand nearest 
the drainer or tray. Reaching across the body 
to dispose of a dish requires a longer time and more 
motion. 

6. Use the left hand to pivot the dish during the 
washing process instead of turning it with both 
hands. 

7. When drying dishes, save motion by holding an 
end of the towel in each hand, keeping the hands close 
together and close to the dishes. 


Improved Dishwashing Methods Developed 

After analyzing the five original methods, the 
sinkless method, K, and the shortest sink method, D, 
were examined to see if any improvement could be 
made by applying principles of work simplification. 
Improved methods were set up and filmed in the 
same manner as the original methods. 

After the two methods were altered to incorporate 
the most economical parts of other methods, the 
synthetic methods were as follows: 

Sinkless improved method. Two dish pans and 
drainer used; all hung from side of work table. 
Soap and water softener stored in box suspended 
from side of table. Towels on rack by table. Dish 
Dishes 


washed in pan and placed in drainer in second pan. 


water and rinse water heated on stove. 
Rinse water poured over dishes. Dishes inverted to 


empty water. Pan moved to cabinet. Silver and 


pans dried and stored. Dishes drained dry. Water 
disposed of in pail and carried out. 
Sink improved method. Drainer used. Dishes 


washed in sink and rinsed under faucet. Soap and 
softener stored at sink. Towels placed on rack by 
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sink. Silver and pans dried and stored. Dishes 
drained dry and stored. 

Comparison of the improved sink method and the 
four original sink methods showed a range of im- 
provement from 8 per cent to 21 per cent. The im- 
proved sink method proved to be only 8 per cent, or 
one minute shorter than the shortest of the four 
original sink methods studied. This amount was 
not considered significant. The improved sinkless 
method was 23 per cent, or 4.17 minutes shorter than 


the original sinkless method. 


Improved Methods Tested 


After the two improved methods were developed, 
it appeared necessary to test them to see what 
quality dishes they yielded. To ascertain. this, 
standard bacteriological tests were made. 

Dishes which were within the standard set by the 
U.S. Public Health Service were obtained four times 
out of four tests in using the sinkless method which 
The sink 


method employing the faucet rinse of 120° to 122° F 


employed the pour-over rinse of 192° F. 


vielded dishes within the standard one time out of 
four tests. 

The greatest amount of time can be saved in the 
dishwashing process if the work place is so organized 
that all equipment used in doing that task can be 
stored within easy reach of the operator. In a 
sinkless kitchen, assembly of equipment at one place 
vielded the greatest improvement in time and 
motion. 

Use of a sink for dishwashing will not of itselt 
insure shorter dishwashing time unless the equipment 
can be arranged in at least as compact a fashion as 
dish pans. The fewer pieces of equipment used, 
the faster the job, with the exception of the drainer, 
which shortens time when dishes are drained dry 
Actual handling of dishes may be improved by 
Whether a 


sink or two pans are used makes very little difference 


application of principles listed earlier. 


in the way dishes are actually washed and dried 
An individual may improve her motions when using 
Faucet water of 120° F 
A pow 


either method, however. 
vielded clean dishes one time out of four. 
over rinse of 192° F yielded clean dishes four times 
out of four. The height of the sink cabinet and the 
depth of the sink basin definitely affected the quality 
of motions used by the operator. 




















Canning V egetables in the Pressure Saucepan 


Both Miss Taube and Dr. Sater are household equip- 
ment specialists in the Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics— Miss Taube 1940, Dr. 


Sater since 1945. Both are from Iowa State College. 


Since 


UCCESSFUL canning under pressure neces- 

sitates several conditions: sufficient space for 

jars in a closed utensil, accurate pressure 
control, and proper timing of the process——with, of 
course, jars and tops which give a perfect seal and 
food of excellent quality in the jars. 

A few pressure saucepans are tall enough to hold 
pint jars on a rack but do not have gauges which 
allow controlled operation at a pressure of 10 pounds. 
Other pressure saucepans are for cooking only and do 
But 
of adequate size and provided 


not accommodate pint jars. there are some 
pressure saucepans, 
with an indicator or control operating accurately at 
a pressure of 10 pounds (240° F at sea level), which 
may be used for canning. 

Preliminary to the heat-penetration study of can- 
ning low-acid vegetables in the pressure saucepan, 
six different saucepans were used for canning snap 
beans. Each pan held pint jars and had indicators 
or controls for maintaining 10 pounds pressure. Ot 
the six saucepans, two were equipped with gauges 
which indicated the pressure; the other four, with 
In laboratory tests three of the 


than 


pressure controls. 
saucepans operated at a lower 
240° F 


controlled. 


temperature 
when 10 pounds pressure was indicated or 
With a controlling gauge there is no 
way to correct this inaccuracy, since if more heat is 
applied more steam escapes and the pressure is not 
increased. In saucepans with indicating gauges it 
is possible to increase the heat to keep the desired 
In the 
recorded continuously during the study of each 


pressure. laboratory, temperatures were 
operation; hence, it was possible to adjust the heat 
to get the desired temperature. The homemaker, 
not having a temperature indicator as a guide, would 
not know what adjustments to make when using 
saucepans with inaccurate pressure indicators. 

On the basis of available information, a process 
which yields a sterilizing value of Fo = 5.0 is ade- 
quate to insure a safe product when snap beans are 


canned. Since heat penetration differs from jar to 
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jar, it is necessary to take this variance into con- 
sideration in developing processes. Thus, process 
times selected must be based on the observed distri- 
bution of sterilizing values. A recommended process 
is chosen so that there is reasonable certainty that 
sterilizing values of all containers will be equal to or 
that Recom- 
mended process times must give mean sterilizing 
5.0 if the slowest heating 


greater than considered adequate. 
values greater than F, 
containers are to be adequately processed. 

Data from the study of six saucepans show that 
the desired mean sterilizing value of 5.0 was attained 
in only one saucepan, even without consideration of 
variability, when snap beans were processed for the 
length of time that gave for 12 pint Jars a mean 
sterilizing value of 7.1 in a pressure canner. A sum- 
mary of the sterilizing values of the pressure sauce- 
pan experiments, when snap beans were processed 
for the time recommended for a pressure canner, is 
given in the accompanying tabulation. 


ing values for pinl ars of snap beans proce ssed in six 
the 


processing tn pressure canners 


Steriliz 


pressure saucepans Jor 270 minutes recommended fo 


RANGF OF STERILIZING MEAN STERILIZ 


MBER acne ae Satan NUMBER OF JAR 
I I 
] 2.85 to 4.02 3.34 12 
2 1.17 to 6.01 5.02 rT) 
} 2.50 to 5.08 3.59 12 
} 1.95 to 4.51 ,. 50 9) 
5 1.92 to 4.17 3.18 12 
6 2.68 to 4.95 3.62 12 


The heating cycle in the pressure saucepan took 
After 
the jars were in the pan and the heat applied, a 
212 


place in a shorter time than in the canner. 
temperature of was reached quickly in the 
saucepan; exhausting of air from the pan was neces- 
sary for only | minute instead of 10 as in the pressure 
canner; desired pressure was reached more quickly 
and cooling took place more rapidly than in the 
pressure canner. This combination of factors made 
necessary a longer time of processing at 240° F in 
the saucepan as compared with the canner. 

The figure shows temperature conditions inside a 
pressure saucepan and inside a pressure canner dur- 
ing the canning of snap beans, together with the 
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TEMPERATURES INSIDE A PRESSURE CANNER AND A PREs- 
SURE SAuCEPAN, ALSO INSIDE THE JARS IN Eacu DURING 
CANNING OF Pint JARS OF SNAP BEANS 


temperatures inside a pint jar of snap beans in each. 
The pressure canner held 16 pints of beans; the 
pressure saucepan 3. Temperature readings were 
taken from the time the canners were closed, through 
the processing, until the jar temperatures had cooled 
to 190° F. The time at which pressure in the canner 
or saucepan reached 10 pounds is expressed as zero 
time, in order that the processing time in minutes 
may be read directly from the scale. The time in 
the canner and saucepan before pressure was reached 
is expressed as negative minutes. A comparison of 
the temperature curves of the jars of beans shows 
that processing in the pressure saucepan would need 
to be prolonged considerably to give the same time- 
temperature effect as processing in the pressure 
canner. 

It was concluded that canning times recommended 
for use in the pressure canner do not give sufficient 
sterilizing value in the pressure saucepan. 

A laboratory study was then made from which 
processes for canning in a suitable pressure saucepan 
were derived. A standard burner of a gas range was 
used as the source of heat. A thermocouple junction 
was located in each jar just below the vertical mid- 
point, with the thermocouple wire threaded through 
a journal in each jar lid and through a rubber stopper 
in the saucepan lid to a recording potentiometer. 
Another thermocouple junction was located two 
inches inside the lid of the saucepan. During each 
canning process a continuous record was made of 
the temperature in both jar and pan. 

The saucepan used for all the canning was 
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equipped with a gauge which indicated the pressure 
and allowed complete control by regulating the sup- 
ply of heat. Three pint jars of food were canned 
ach time; four replicates were made of each canning 
process. 

Heat penetration data were analyzed according 
to the procedure for establishing processing times 
outlined in ‘“‘Home Canning Processes for Low-acid 
Foods” (USDA Technical Bulletin 930). 

Processing times for canning low-acid vegetables in 
the pressure saucepan were then worked out on the 
basis of sterilizing values found necessary in the 
previous study. Recommended saucepan processes 
were 20 minutes longer than those previously 
established for processing pint jars in pressure can- 
ners. To be specific, saucepans equipped with an 
accurate control or indicator of 10 pounds pressure 
(240° F) may safely use the following processing 


periods: 


MINUTES 
Asparagus 15 
Lima beans 55 
Snap beans 1) 
Beets . 45 
Carrots 4) 
Cream-style corn 105 
Whole-kernel corn 75 
Okra 15 
Peas 60 
Cubed pumpkin 75 
Strained pumpkin : SO 
Spinach 65 
Summer squash 50 
Dry-pack sweet potatoes 85 
Wet-pack sweet potatoes 75 


Prior to canning food by this method, observe 
these precautions in handling food. Choose young, 
tender, fresh vegetables; can them promptly. Pre- 
pare only enough at one time to make one processing 
load. Have jars clean and hot, fill quickly with hot 
food. Use a rack to keep jars off the bottom of the 
pan. Have one quart of water boiling in the pan. 
Place hot jars in saucepan, adjust the cover, allow 
steam to escape briskly from the vent for at least one 
minute, then close the vent and allow pressure to 
increase to 10 pounds. Count time exactly from the 
moment desired pressure is reached. At the end of 
the processing time remove saucepan from heat and 
allow it to cool normally until pressure has returned 
to zero. If the saucepan has a weighted gauge, 
nudge the gauge slightly. 
the gauge is lifted slightly, pressure is down and the 
Remove jars and 


If no steam escapes when 


saucepan may be safely opened. 
cool top side up, out of drafts, giving each jar room 
for air to get to all sides. 
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NEEDED—EQUIPMENT WORKERS 
ELAINE KNOWLES WEAVER 
Ohio State University 





Never before has the demand been so great for 
research the field of 
The sad part of the story 


home economics workers in 
household equipment. 
is—-there is one trained worker for about every 20 
requests for them. Industry has seen the value of 
employing the trained worker. Colleges are wanting 
to develop equipment programs, but only a very 
few have been able to assemble an adequately trained 
staff to train students for this field of work. 

Just why so few women have gone into the field 
of research in household equipment is a mystery 
to those of us who are interested in it. Perhaps 
prospective students shy away from a course of 
study which includes some mechanics, physics, and 
general sciences. But, in truth, no course of study in 


home economics can surpass one in household 


equipment in providing well-rounded training for 

either homemaking or professional possibilities. 
New opportunities, and most interesting ones, are 

Manu- 


facturers are recognizing that home economists can 


constantly opening in the equipment field. 


make a distinet contribution to the design and use of 
appliances—-no one knows better than a woman just 
what is expected of appliances or can more quickly 


Like- 


home 


recognize their capacity for performance. 


wise, designing agencies are calling upon 


economists for assistance in designing equipment 
the 
who have become well acquainted with equipment 


for manufacturers themselves. Only women 


through research and study can respond successfully 
to this new request. 

Magazines and newspapers are calling for in- 
formed persons who can work with and appraise 
equipment to the end that their readers may be well 
Manufacturers these agencies 


informed. respect 


which have contributed many constructive sug- 
gestions for improvements and new developments in 
household appliances. 

Perhaps the greatest number of calls for workers 
in household equipment comes from utility com- 
panies that have recognized that home economists 
are indispensable to their business. They depend 


upon home economists to train their sales forces, 
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inform dealers, and do much public relations work. 
Home economists in utility work are no longer 


confined in their activities to “cooking schools.” 
Their responsibilities have broadened to a true pro 
fession which requires intimate knowledge of 
equipment and enjoys the respect of people in many 
walks of life. 


to do technical advisory work in motion pictures 


These women are now called upon 


prepared for educational purposes, radio, and in 
the latest In fact, the 
equipment future is in television, which will demand 


development—television. 


skill beyond the demonstrator’s “beauty” trade- 
mark. 

Advertising agencies are also beginning to call for 
to supplement their 
They recognize that adver- 


equipment-trained workers 
trained copy writers. 
tising cannot depend entirely on glamour but must 
be supplemented with factual material. Likewise, 
large department stores are realizing that women 
co-ordinators in housewares and appliances are 
needed to present the woman’s point of view. 
These professional possibilities may seem more 
glamorous than the college teaching field, but that 
is not necessarily true. Equipment teaching and 
research is a constantly new and stimulating field. 
New developments keep a worker on her toes and 
also opportunities for bringing 


provide unique 


together the educational forces of industry and 
colleges. Co-operation with manufacturers has 


been developed to a most gratifying basis. Those of 
us in college work like to feel that we aré helping to 
the the producer and the 


by training workers and extending in- 


bridge gap between 
consumer 
formation which will help homemakers to choose 
and use their appliances most effectively. Through 
our research work we can impartially give informa- 
tion and develop new ideas and uses for equipment. 
Manufacturers constantly offer to subsidize equip- 
ment research in colleges, but most of these generous 
offers must be refused because no staff is available to 
supervise the work and there is a lack of interested 
Actually, 
the number of college or university departments 


graduate students to carry on the work. 


equipped to train workers or carry on research can 
be counted on the fingers of one hand. Something 
needs to be done about it! 

Salary scales for different positions depend upon 
the training and experience of the worker, the nature 
of the work, and upon the salary scale of the college 
or company. 
Colleges have assistantships for graduate students 
ranging from $850 to $1,500; salaries for full-time 
research workers may range from $3,000 to $5,000. 
Business starts home-service and research assistants 
at from $2,000 to $2,400 and rapidly advances 
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workers who give satisfaction. At present, numer- 
ous workers, with experience, are making from $4,000 
to $6,000; and a few are now in the $10,000 to 
$15,000 bracket. Although the latter salaries are 
rare and are received by only a few highly trained 
and successful women, they evidence the fact that 
women in equipment work can attain high places. 
As in all fields of work, it is a long distance to the 
top in the equipment field; however, home econ- 
omists in equipment work are so few that ability 
and talent meet little competition and chances for 


professional advancement are many. 


SELLING NUTRITION AT SCHOOL 
FLORENCE M. Hurst 


West Virginia University 


No books! Noassignments! Yet nutrition educa- 
tion was put across to 850 ‘“‘teen-agers’’ at Washing- 
ton High School in St. Paul, Minnesota. The 
teachers of home economics, biology, and general 
science set up an experiment to study the effect of 
nutrition teaching through a rat-feeding experiment 
and accompanying publicity on the noon milk con- 
sumption of the students. Faculty members who 
sponsored the experiment realized that the formation 
and permanency of student attitudes was of utmost 
importance. 

Two white rats of the same sex and from the same 
litter were used in the experiment. Rat A was fed 
on a diet of milk and enriched white bread. Rat B 
was fed on a cola drink and enriched white bread. 
The rats were weighed once a week. The weight 
records were made into graphs showing the growth 
curves which resulted from the different diets. 

The rats, in their cages, were placed in a glass dis- 
play case in the main corridor of the school building 
during the noon hour three days a week. Attractive, 
colorful charts, posters, and graphs were produced 
in the art and mechanical drawing classes. A new 
and different collection of these displays was used 
each time the rats were exhibited. 

A student council member, commissioned to stay 
near the display, acted as a listening scout in the 
student groups and noted their reactions. No read- 
ing assignments on the subject of milk were made in 
any class, nor was there any class discussion of milk 
or of the experiment except as started by the students 
themselves. Yet teachers reported that students 
began and carried on discussions of the experiment in 
practically every class meeting. 

The students were interested and curious from the 
beginning of the experiment. An estimated 400 to 
500 visited the exhibit every time it was displayed. 
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Journalism class reporters watched the experiment 
carefully and gave it front page publicity in the 
school newspaper. In response to student demand, 
the plan of the charts and the printed facts displayed 
with the cages were changed to give a cumulative 
picture—in other words, a bit different each time but 
with all the facts up to date. 

Milk sales in the school cafeteria increased. An 
average of 130 half-pints of milk a day were sold at 
the beginning of the experiment. During the month 
in which the experiment was carried on, the bottles 
of milk sold rose to 168 half-pints. The last two 
weeks showed a gain of 18 per cent over sales made 
previous to the inauguration of the experiment 


ANEW LOOK” AT EDUCATION 
IRENE PATTERSON 


Cornell naversily 


Parents and children do “talk it over’’ in group 
meetings when the stage is properly set for them to 
consider family problems together. 

Students and staff in the adult homemaking edu- 
cation courses at Cornell University are having 
firsthand experiences in nearby communities where 
leaders, parents, and adolescents are experimenting 
with discussion groups. Many of the same problems 
keep coming up for discussion in the various com 
munities. Chief among them are hours for children 
to be in at night, children’s friends, spending money, 
and the family car. 

Graduate and undergraduate students participat- 
ing in these programs are looking for the answers to 
such questions as: 

1. How can adolescents and parents be encouraged 
to talk over their problems in family living? 

2. Will discussions help family members develop 
greater understanding of problems in human rela 
tions? 

3. How can professional leaders learn to partici- 
pate effectively in this type of educational program ? 

Each community has developed its own plan for 
group discussions in which parents and adolescents 
participate. The parents’ club in one small town 
decided to hear the seventh graders’ story when they 
were unhappy because parents refused them permis- 
sion to go unchaperoned to a nearby city. The 
children and their leader had a fiery panel discussion, 
then the parents entered into it. 

This challenging session was followed by one in 
which twelfth graders told parents how they felt 
about choosing their own friends, dating, and having 


permission for late parties. 
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A different approach was made in another commu- 
nity. The homemaking teacher discovered that 
boys and girls in a family relations unit had many 
problems in common. She learned through home 
Visits that many of their parents were concerned 
about the same problems. Through the encourage- 
ment of this teacher, the pupils decided to invite 
their parents to a class discussion. They planned 
an evening meeting in order that more fathers might 
“You and Your 


‘amily,’ to use as the basis for discussion. 


participate and selected a movie, 


Use of the film made it possible for parents and 
children to discuss objectively the problem situations 
which were dramatized and thus avoid personal 
references. Other discussions followed, and soon 
parents and children were reporting more frequent 
and calm family discussions than ever before. Read- 
ing materials were made available to those interested 
in causes of family problems and in the use of discus- 
sion as a democratic process in problem solving. 
This novel program was described in one of the 
weekly broadcasts in the ‘Parents’ Clinic’ on 
WHCU, another venture of University students in 
parent education. 

The film “You and Your Family” was used in a 
slightly different way in another community. A 
group of boys and girls previewed the movie in prepa- 
ration for a panel discussion which followed the 
showing of the film at the monthly PTA meeting. 
The leader suggested that the fathers and mothers 
try to put themselves in the place of the adolescent 
boy or girl in the movie episodes and that the chil 
dren look at the family situations portrayed through 
the eves of a parent. Much give and take was noted 
in the discussion of the film. The boys and girls 
showed real insight into possible causes for differ- 
ences between parents and children. University 
students observed the group interaction and looked 
for evidences of increasing understanding. Fathers, 
especially vocal, seemed eager to have their points 
of view understood and accepted. Both fathers and 
mothers tried to understand what the young people 
were thinking or feeling. 

These experiences in group discussions indicate 
that parents and children can be encouraged to 
practice democratic methods in solving family 
problems and in developing greater empathic under- 
standing for each other. 


NEW MEASUREMENT METHOD 


Frances McEvinyy 


University of Alabama 


In making a comparison of commercial mixes and 
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standard recipes when they were used in the prepara- 
tion of quick breads, it was necessary to determine 
the volume of products being compared. Because 
the rice displacement method was considered to be 
inaccurate, another method was developed for meas 
uring the volume of biscuits and muffins. 

The products were cooled to room temperature. 
Then steel knitting needles, size 0, were inserted into 
the baked products. Each biscuit and muffin was 
then dipped in melted paraffin to give the surface a 
very thin but complete coating. A wide-mouth 
graduate cylinder was partially filled with water and 
the volume reading taken. Each paraffin-coated 
product was immersed in the water and the reading 
again taken. 

Volume readings obtained in this way were com- 
pared with those obtained by the rice displacement 
method, with the following typical results: Biscuits 
made from commercial mixes had an average volume 
of 39 cubic centimeters for mix A, 40 ce for mix 
B, and 40 ce for mix C; by the water displacement 
method A mix had a volume of 43 cc, B mix a volume 
of 45 ec, and C mix a volume of 44 ce. 


A “SITUATION TEST” IS TESTED 
KATHERINE H., Reap 


Oregon Slate Colle ye 


Evaluating student growth is a real challenge for 
the teacher of courses in which the nursery school 
serves as a laboratory. Kach student is certain to 
have different experiences in the nursery school, and 
growth in understanding is not always reflected 
in observable behavior. 

As one means of evaluation in nursery schoo! 
courses, “typical situation” tests are used at Oregon 
State College. In these tests a typical situation is 
described and three possible Wavs of reacting to it 
presented in a multiple-choice-type test. 

To determine the value of this instrument of 
measurement, 21 “typical situations’’ were given to 
a group of 174 freshman women in the School of 
Home Economics, to 131 junior and senior women in 
a required course in child development, to 138 
senior and graduate students in an elective course in 
nursery school procedures, and to 147 teachers in 
the Lanham Nursery Schools operating at the time 
in Portland, Oregon, and Seattle, Washington. 

The “situation test” appeared to differentiate and 
The fresh- 
men, an untrained, inexperienced group, averaged 


to measure growth among these groups. 


nearly 7 errors on the series of 21 situations. The 
child development students with training in classes 
but no laboratory experience, averaged 4 errors. 
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TWO OF THE SPEAKERS FOR THE AHEA ANNUAL MEETING 





Florence Ellinwood Allen 


They will speak to the 2,000 to 3,000 home economists 
who attend the thirty-ninth annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association in Minneapolis, June 21 
to 24. 

Florence E. Allen, judge of the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the sixth circuit (Ohio, Michigan, 
Kentucky, Tennessee), whose fame as a jurist is world 
wide, will discuss some phase of international co-operation 
with reference to the home at the Wednesday evening 
general session, June 23. 


The teachers with experience but with limited train- 
ing in most cases also averaged 4 errors. The 
students in the nursery school with both classroom 
training and laboratory experience averaged less 
than 2 errors. 

The validity of the test was further indicated by 
the relationship between grades of the students, 
ratings of the Lanham teachers by their supervisors, 
and the test scores. Students in the nursery school 
classes who received a “C” averaged twice the 
number of errors made by those with an ‘‘A”’ grade. 
Teachers who were rated in the upper three ranks 
on a 5-point rating scale by their supervisors aver- 
aged 3 errors, while those in the lower two ranks 
averaged 5 errors. 

An analysis was made of the items on which the 
freshmen, the child development students, and the 
teachers differed. The analysis showed that the 
teachers made fewer errors than the other two groups 
on items having to do with meeting emotional needs 
of children, watching out for safety, enriching a 
child’s experience in play situations, and defining 


Jane Tiffany Wagner 


Jane Tiffany Wagner, assistant manager in the organi 
zation division of the public affairs and education depart 
ment of the National Broadcasting System, who has served 
as a home economist for Standard Brands, Inc., Women’s 
Service Center, Servel, Inc., Consolidated Gas Company of 
New York, Royal Baking Powder Company, and the Certo 
Corporation, will reveal some secrets of “Personal Expres- 
sion” when she appears on the “Eye Opener” program 


Wednesday morning, June 23 


clearly the behavior expected of the child. The 
student group made fewer errors on items which 
involved meeting individual needs in routine situa- 
tions. 

The importance of both classroom training and 
firsthand experience in the learning process are 
indicated. The study pointed up a tendency of 
teachers to ignore children’s individual needs in 
routine situations. It also pointed up the limits 
to student growth without laboratory experience 
in recognizing and meeting the needs of emotionally 
disturbed children and in developing alertness to 
safety and to the possibilities for enriching play 
situations for them. 

The always recurrent problem of the extent of in- 
dividual differences in students was brought out by 
the fact that four students in the entering-freshman 
group made scores as high as those of seniors doing 
“A” work in the laboratory nursery school. Only as 
instruments of evaluation are improved can one 
judge the course one offers a student or how well the 
student uses what has been offered. 
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700 VICTOR BUILDING 


The address 700 Victor 
ID. C., is one to be remembered. 
new location of the American Home Economics Asso- 


suilding, Washington 1, 
It designates the 


ciation headquarters. 

There, as sole occupants of the seventh floor, vou 
will find the AHEA executive secretary and the 
other 23 members of the Association’s paid person- 
nel. It is true that they are fitted rather snugly into 
the 14 rooms (plus a big storage space off the mailing 
room). But thoughtful planning has assigned each 
person to the right place to achieve an efficient work- 
shop that carries on the myriad details of an organ- 
ization of 18,000 members, 3,000 additional JouRNAL 
subscribers, and 20,000 college club members. Even 
a long-needed conference room has been achieved. 

The freshly painted rooms reflect a very real state 
of house cleaning—effected by the move on March | 
from a place which has been occupied for 23 years. 
Woodwork, walls, and floors are in shades of gray 
with just a suggestion of green in each; ceilings have 
the faintest tint of rose. Each room, with colorful 


plants, and neatly arranged desks, has at 


books, 
least two glistening windows, some have three. Ex- 
posures to the north, east, south, and west may be 
found in the suite. 

Located on the corner of Ninth and G Place, this 
new home of AHEA is eight blocks east of the White 
House and five north of Pennsylvania Avenue. 
Within a one-block area may be found six banks and 
four churches. Four of Washington’s biggest de- 
partment stores are only one to four blocks away. 

Henceforth (and until we make our next and final 
move to permanent headquarters, we hope), call, 
write, or telephone the AHEA at 700 Victor Build- 
ing. ach and every loval, hard-working person on 
the staff there will extend you a cordial welcome and 


serve you in any way possible, 


A NEIGHBORLY ACT 


Warm thanks are sent by all the AHEA head- 
quarters staff to the homemakers of the District of 
Columbia Home Economics Association. Never to 
be forgotten was the delicious luncheon, including 
hot biscuits, which these “friends indeed”’ prepared 
and served the staff on March 2, that second hectic 
day of moving. 
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“PEACE THROUGH EDUCATION” 

Twenty representatives of as many national or- 
ganizations, including Mildred Horton of AHEA, 
participated in a January meeting which developed 
the CIER Cooperative Project in International Ed- 
ucation. This project will bring to the United States 
between 40 and 50 educational leaders of a dozen or 
more devastated countries. Under this plan, ini- 
tiated by the Commission for International Educa 
tional Reconstruction, these educators will travel, 
study, and confer. 

The CIER International Seminar to be held at 
the University of Maryland, May 23 to June 19, 
1948, is part of the plan. All visiting educators will 
participate in it. It will attempt to synthesize the 
best thinking and the best practices in education 
throughout the world. — It will give special attention 
to developments since 1939 in teacher education and 
in such fields as child development, guidance, audio- 
visual education, and educational administration. 

Harold Benjamin, dean of the College of Educa 
tion at the University of Maryland and, until re- 
cently, director of international educational relations 
of the U. 
as director of the seminar. Special speakers and con- 


S. Office of Education, has agreed to serve 


sultants will discuss specialized aspects of education. 

For about six weeks prior to May 23, the foreign 
Visit the 
Then, for about two months follow- 


educators will schools and colleges of 
United States. 
ing the seminar, they will attend such conferences as 
those of the American Red Cross and the National 
Iducation Association and participate in educational] 
conferences, institutes, and summer sessions related 
to their fields of interest. 

If, indeed, “it is in the minds of 


defenses of peace must be constructed” participation 


men that the 
in such a seminar should go far in building these de- 


fenses. That is its purpose. 


INDIRECT AID FROM THE AHEA 

Through its 1946 revision of Li ing Tog ther in the 
Family, AHEA is serving Philippine youth and fu- 
ture generations. One hundred fifty copies of this 
book have been ordered by the Philippine Educa- 
tion Company, biggest book-selling house in the Far 
East. And Elvessa Ann Stewart, superintendent of 
Home Economics in the Philippine Department of 
Education, has made a strong recommendation that 
it be placed on the Island’s approved list of secondary 
This book was written by Lemo 
Dennis Rockwood in 1934 and in 
Mildred Weiglev W ood. 

Again, JoURNAL subscriptions to 49 U.S. Informa- 
tion Centers in Occupied Areas have been renewed 
by the United States Army. 


school references. 
1946 revised by 
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THREE IN ONE 

To aid a world desperately in need of food, a goal 
of 20,000,000 **Freedom Gardens” in 1948 was set by 
the National Garden Institute at its winter confer- 
ence. Town and country gardeners are urged to 
contribute to this goal by developing good gardens. 

By producing and preserving large amounts of 
home-grown food, more food supplies will be avail- 
able for shipment to hungry people abroad. Fur- 
ther, it is likely that budget dollars will go further 
if home-grown and home-preserved vegetables are 
included in daily meal plans. More than that, bet- 
ter health probably will result from eating meals that 
contain more vegetables—foods known to aid in 
preserving the ‘‘characteristices of youth.” 


IT’S A PERSONAL MATTER 

More than one homemaker wrote President Alder- 
man a congratulatory note about her article, ‘“Ex- 
pressing Our Philosophy,” which appeared in the 
January JourNaL. They approved of using home- 
makers who are trained in home economics to leaven 
the field of homemaking education. 

According to one of these homemakers, home 
economics has “‘failed somewhat at the secondary 
level.”” She believes that every boy and girl should 
know some of the fundamentals of food, shelter, 
clothing, and human relations when he or she finishes 
high school. Further, this home economist believes 
that the college curriculum should open as many 
doors as possible, that specialized training should 
come in the senior and graduate years, and that home 
economics work could be made more worth while if 
many techniques were put in summer workshops, 
more “meat” were put in the courses, and more 
opportunities were provided for internships. 

After all, the ultimate goal of home economics is 
Who better than the 
home economists who are homemakers should be 
able to judge the effectiveness of their training and 
Mrs. Homemaker, don’t 


to serve homes and families. 


suggest improvements? 
leave it to someone else to sav what vou feel. It’s a 


personal matter; speak up. 


ATWATER MEMORIAL FELLOWSHIP 


The friends of Helen Atwater will be glad to know 
that the initial response to the letters sent out by the 
Helen W. Atwater International Scholarship Fund 
Committee has been gratifving. Large gifts from a 
few long-time personal friends and the prompt and 
generous response of other friends have resulted to 
date in a total of $8,871. Of this amount, $8,000 
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has been invested in U.S. Savings Bonds and is al 
5 


ready bearing interest. The committee now feels 
reasonably confident that the goal eventually will be 
reached of a fund large enough to vield an income 
sufficient to increase one of the regular AHEA 
international scholarships to fellowship proportions. 
Can this goal be reached in time to offer a Helen W. 
Atwater Memorial Fellowship for the academic year 
1948-49? This will depend upon how promptly and 
how generously the friends who have not vet given 
to the fund respond. If you have mislaid the letter 
or did not receive one, simply make out your check 
to the American Home Economics Association, in 
dicating that it is for the Helen W. Atwater Inter- 
national Scholarship Fund, and mail it to the Asso- 
ciation’s new address: 700 Victor Bldg., Washington 
1, D. C.— WarnHariIne Buunt and Synit L. Smrri, 
('o-chairmen, Helen W. Atwater International Scholar- 


ship Fund Committee. 


MIDYEAR OFFICIAL DECISIONS 

A few high points of the midvear AHEA executive 
committee meeting held in Chicago in January are 
reported by Mildred Horton, executive secretary 

Reaffiliation with the International Commission of 
the Congress of Family Education which has head 
quarters in Brussels, Belgium, authorized. 

Move of AHEA headquart rs to 700 Victor Build 
ing, Washington 1, D.C., on March 1, approved 

Publication of a guidance aid, “Opportunities in 
Home Economies,” approved for fall printing 
booklet material prepared hv the Home Economics 
Mducation Service of the U.S. Office of Education 

Annual meeling considerations: (1) designation of 
Vendome Hotel as college clubs headquarters selec 
tion of Chant, Inc., to assist with publicity. 

Random poll of 10 per cent of membership with 
questionnaire of Association analysis committee 
agreed upon. 

Policy-making responsthilities of the AHEA council 
revived. (Prior to annual meeting the president 
will send to councilors for consideration questions on 
(1) increasing membership dues, (2) adopting plan of 
having membership expire one year after receipt of 
dues, (3) adopting central billing procedure, (4 
making state association vears uniform, (5) present 
ing an annual state citation, 

Legislative support of the repeal of the federal 
tax and license fee on margarine approved 

Headquarters efficiency study reported and certain 
sections accepted in principle, other sections to be 


given further study. 





















FROM AHEA 


Representatives 





FOR CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


ESTHER MCGINNIS 


Dr. McGinnis, who is AHEA?’s re prese nlaiive on the 
Vational Commission for Children and Youth, reports 
the 3-day meeting of the Commission which she attended 


in Washington, D.C ., from January 28 to 30, 1948. 


Delegates from many national organizations in 
many states and territories, including Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands, attended the conference of 
the National Commission on Children and Youth. 

A symposium on “What's New for Children” was 
heard at the opening session. Eight members of the 
(‘ommission participated by giving 5- to 8-minute re- 
views of advances made since 1940 which have im- 
Ceorge 5. 


Mental 


developments in mental 


plications for future work with children. 


Stevenson of the National Committee on 
Hygiene described new 
health programs. My talk was about the implica- 
ol 


with children. 


tions these in regard to parents’ relationships 


Jecause of a “congealed train” [I was late and 
failed to hear preceding talks on economic gains, 
social and cultural gains, new advances in medical 
knowledge and practice, new techniques for finding 
out facts about child health and health services, new 
advances in education for children, and new develop- 
ments in the scope and extent of services for children 


and in legal protections for children. 


On Parents’ Relationships to Children 


My comments dealt with the ways in which our 


modern handling of infants at birth and later has 


been damaging psychologically to them and_= to 
parents. The “rooming-in plans” for babies at 


birth which enable mothers and fathers to have the 
baby from the time he is born—a plan which stimu- 
lates emotional security in the baby and enables 
more mothers to breast feed their babies—was de- 


scribed. Experiments with “self demand”’ feeding 
schedules and a consequent decline in feeding prob- 
lems; the importance of to:let training following the 
child’s maturational patterns; the use of permissive 
schedules for sleeping—all of which have proved 


highly advantageous to the baby’s growth and 
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development and need further study and research— 
were mentioned. By using Plant’s idea of the casual 
breakdown as a crisis through which the child tries 
to tell us his difficulties, there are now many ways 
of trying to understand what the child is saying. 
Some of these are play interviews, during which he 
plays out his problems and reveals his feelings about 
them; the Rorschach and other projective tests by 
means of which his unconscious emotions and charac 
te structure are revealed; drawings, paintings, and 
block play, which often reveal his feelings and de- 


sires, 


A 1950 White House Conference on Children 


In the afternoon session, Ellen B. Winston, com- 
missioner of the North State Board 
Public Welfare, gave the report of the committee ap 
pointed to make plans for a **Mid-century White 
to be held in 1950. 
The conference then divided into three discussion 


Carolina of 


House Conference on Children”’ 


groups and each group spent the remainder of Wed- 
nesday afternoon and Thursday morning and after- 
noon pooling ideas and making recommendations 
which dealt with ‘“‘overtones’”’ which should affect 
such a conference, also the goals which might be ac- 
complished by 1950 and long-time goals which the 
conference might set up. Considerable time was 
spent analyzing the needs of children and what 
measures might be taken by local groups and com- 
and national and international 


munities, states, 


groups to meet these needs. 
Major Findings of Three Discussion Groups 
The findings were reported briefly at a general 
session Thursday morning. They were summarized 
by George Corwin of the National YMCA under 10 
major recommendations and accepted by the entire 
group Friday morning at the final session, as follows: 
1. That the Mid-century White 
House Conference on Children and Youth be con- 


urgency of a 
firmed. 

2. That in preparing for the conference the plan- 
ners should keep before them the need: (1) to see the 
child as an integral part of the family; (2) to see that 
security of family life is dependent upon many fac- 
the least 
security of the nation; (3) to see every American 


tors not of which is the basie economic 
child and his family in a dynamic national and world 
setting in which spiritual values, democratic practice, 
and the dignity and worth of each individual are 
basic; (4) to think in terms of all children and not 
confine thinking to the vulnerable child; (5) to see 
that young people have a realistic opportunity to 
share in all planning, preconference projects, and the 
conference itself; and (6) to see that our concern for 
the child is no longer confined to the boundaries of 
our country. 
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3. That a comprehensive, co-ordinated program of 
research be undertaken during the next two years to 
re-establish facts regarding present-day needs of 
children and extent of present-day services and to 
identify still further where the gaps are. 

t. That during the next two years concentrated 
effort be given to the further establishment of in- 
clusive, state-wide organizations of citizen repre- 
sentatives from both public and private agencies 
concerned with the welfare of children and youth 
and to strengthen those already in existence. 

5. That further steps be taken to more closely 
relate the several professions interested in the welfare 
of children. 

6. That full advantage be taken of significant work 
of other related bodies—such as the President’s Re 
ports on Civil Rights and Higher Education, and the 
reports of the National Social Welfare Assembly and 
Attorney General’s Conference. 

7. That state organizations and local councils be 
encouraged to undertake specific two-year experi- 
ments working toward reporting in 1950. 

8. That state councils should set goals for achieve- 
ment during the next two years and move ag- 
gressively toward those goals. 

9. That national organizations (1) set two-year 
goals, (2) move toward achievement, (3) strive for 
closer co-operation. 

10. That the next two years should result in a 
great body of ‘“‘new advocates” for children 

At the Friday morning session, it was announced 
that $75,000 had been asked in the President’s 
budget for beginning plans for the 1950 White House 
Conference on Children. Many delegates stressed 
the need for a broad base for the conference and a 
representative planning group. Considerable time 
was spent discussing how national organizations can 
co-operate and can get their local and state groups 
to work on the plans and see that they are achieved. 
The need of a basic research committee was stressed. 
It was proposed that the findings again be made 
available through a series of monographs as in the 
1930 conference. 

The need to work for immediate legislation locally 
and in states so that some of the goals may be 
achieved by 1950 was approved. 

That we should not neglect our own was made 
very clear in two poignant informal reports from the 
delegates from Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands 
who told of distressing conditions in their islands. 

How to translate these recommendations into ac- 
tion was the challenge which is left to the national 
organizations. How does the American Home 
Economics Association propose to back up these rec- 
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ommendations, how much staff time can be used, 
where shall we put our efforts, how can we help 


achieve these goals by 1950? 


TOWARD BETTER HEALTH 


G. Dororuy WILLIAMS 


Miss Williams of the New York City Department of 
Health represented AHEA at a meeting held under 
the auspices of the National Health Council in New 
York City on January 28, 1948. 


Every home economist is interested in better 
health for the people of the community in which she 
lives and works. Each home economist is working 
within the limits of her job and personal abilities 
to achieve this end, whether the activity is in the 
field of clothing, housing, economics, management, 
food, nutrition, child development, or family rela 
tionships. Fach area has implications for better 
health. 

This goal of better health for all our citizens is 
shared by many individuals and organizations. 
With some, it is the prime objective; with others, a 
related activity. The end will be achieved more 
quickly with the united effort of all. National, state, 
and local health councils provide one way to mobi 
lize forces for a unified attack on the problems which 
interfere with good health. 

On January 23, 1948, representatives of 45 civic 
and professional organizations, which included the 
American Home Economics Association, met at the 
Hotel Roosevelt in New York City to discuss with 
members of the National Health Council the pro 
motion of local, full-time public health units. They 
resolved to recommend that their associations unite 
with other agencies to further the formation of local 
health councils. 

Why a health council? In order to bring to- 
gether all the forces making for good public health 
in the community. By working together—-survey- 
ing the whole broad picture of community health 
needs and developing plans for meeting those 
needs—our communities will be better places in 
which to live. Where a community council is 
already in existence, it should be urged to appoint a 
subcommittee to act as a health council. 

Home economists have a place on such a com- 
munity council. The teacher, the home demonstra- 
tion agent, the hospital dietitian, the homemaker, 
and others in the field have a contribution to make in 
any group which is working on such vital problems 
We need 
the support of other agencies to further the aims 
toward which we are working, and they need ours. 


as those which relate to better health. 














AHEA Business 





HOUSING DIVISION 


Some progress has been made toward reaching the 
1947-48 goals set up by the AHEA housing division. 
Outstanding among the division’s accomplishments 
have been its co-operation with other divisions and 
departments of the Association. Housing is defi- 
ritely a problem in which many groups are interested ; 
therefore, the housing division has co-operated with 
the AHEA legislative committee in compiling a list 
of persons and organizations actively interested in 
These be called 


upon if support is needed for legislation which is in 


heusing problems. persons may 


line with the Association’s policies. State housing 
division committees are working with the legislative 
committees of other organizations on various aspects 
of housing legislation. 

On the state level, the division has co-operated 
with commercial agencies interested in housing. 
Several state home economics associations have spon- 
sored joint planning of allied groups concerned with 
housing. A class on house planning has been con- 
ducted for groups of commercial agencies in several 
of the states. 

A housing exhibit was included in the program that 
was arranged for the 1947 annual meeting held in 


St. Louis last June. 


Joint Housing and Art Meeting Planned 


division and the housing division are 


The 


developing plans for a joint meeting during the 1948 


art 


annual meeting in Minneapolis, June 21 to 24. 

Because of the demands made on home economists 
for assistance with housing problems, it is recognized 
that a definite need exists for a more comprehensive 
education in the various phases of housing. In- 
creased opportunities for learning at both undergrad- 
uate and graduate level are needed, and more on-the- 
job training is essential. The division is promoting 
these in every way possible. 

A committee of the housing division has made a 
ol the 


economist on the job. 


study housing problems met by home 


This study brings out some 
interesting facts in regard to the phases of housing 
in which home economists want to have more train- 
ing. The summary of this study should be of value 
to persons interested in developing courses in hous- 


ing. It has been sent toa few of the heads of college 
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home economics departments. Others may obtain 
copies by writing to the chairman of the housing 


division, 





Pauline E. Gordon 


In no field of home economics is there a greater 
need for research than in housing. It is hoped that 
funds allocated to housing research may be increased 
soon and also that the number of graduate students 
making studies in the field of housing may be 
enlarged. 

Another committee which was appointed by the 
housing division is one to co-operate with the research 
division in outlining the needs for housing research to 
those who allocate funds and approve projects in this 


field. 


and make usable any research in housing which has 


This committee is also expected to assemble 


been carried on by colleges, universities, and com- 
At the 


being given to housing research programs. 


mercial agencies. state level, support is 


Bibliography on Housing Is Available 


Tessie Agan prepared a bibliography on housing 
for the use of persons interested in that area of home 
A copy may be obtained by writing to 
700 


(’., or from the 


economics. 
the American Home 
Victor Building, Washington 1, 


division chairman. 


kconomics Association, 


1). 


An article on current housing problems has been 
published, and copies are now available through the 
division chairman. ‘To meet the very definite need 
for visual aid material to be used in schools and work 
shops, a committee of the housing division has been 
created to work on this problem.—PAvLINnEe E., 


GorDON, Chairman. 
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HOMEMAKING DEPARTMENT 

Hopes are high for each state’s having at least one 
affiliated homemaking group to report at the annual 
meeting in Minneapolis in June. The most recent 
group to organize and affiliate with AHEA is that at 
lowa City. It brings the total to 36 homemaking 
groups in 21 states and the District of Columbia. 
New groups are organizing at Great Falls, Montana; 
Aberdeen, South Dakota; Tulsa, Oklahoma; and 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. State homemaking chairmen 
have been appointed in 43 states. 

Work in the groups is varied. 
homemaking group is sending warm, heavy, used 
New equipment and plans for 


The Los Angeles 


clothing to Murope. 
the laundry and kitchen are being studied by the 
Sacramento homemakers. ‘Family Relations’? was 
the topic with Mrs. Lydia Ann Lynde as speaker for 
the Washington (D. C.) group. Moscow home- 
makers report 16 new members and plans for a 
family life institute in co-operation with other civic 
groups. ‘How recent research in child development 
affects the home economist” and “How to think 
about yourself”? were featured in Des Moines. Lowa 
Citv’s group heard experts on children’s activities 
and literature. 

This year the Minneapolis-St. Paul homemakers 
are meeting one month as a unit and the next month 
in sections. Handicraft, millinery, and the Con- 
sumer Speaks project are featured at sectional 
meetings. The Owatonna (Minnesota) program in- 
cluded a report on the Rochester health project and 
a demonstration on home freezers. *“The Radio and 
You,” “Plastics in the Home,” and *‘The Place of 
the Homemaker in the Community” are topics 
scheduled by the Kansas City group. A tea, to 
which all married home economists, 2s well as chair- 
men of other home economics groups and women’s 
page editors were invited, opened the season in St. 
Louis. The Helena group is sponsoring the home- 
maker’s group in Great Falls. Omaha homemakers 
are at work improving sanitation in local restaurants 
and institutions. ‘Preparation for Marriage from 
Childhood” is a talk scheduled by the Raleigh group. 
Mrs. Florence La Ganke Harris will present ‘‘What’s 
New in Home Economics” to Cleveland homemakers. 
“Community co-operation”’ was discussed by home 
economics teachers at an Arlington-Alexandria 
(Virginia) meeting. In American Fork, Utah, each 
member scored her own personality by using the 
Willoughby Personality Test. The state director 
of adult education interpreted the test and scoring. 

Madison homemakers are heard over radio station 
WHA each month as they discuss such topies as 
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deep freezers and lockers, dried milk and its vitamin 
content, and eating habits in children. An illus- 





Florence S. Johnson 


trated talk on “Color Dynamics in the Home’’ was 
arranged by the Milwaukee group. Laramie fea 
tured a home management specialist on ** Budgeting 
and Financial Trends.”’ 

Almost all state chairmen report co-operation with 


Money 


has been secured and good fellowship promoted by 


AHEA’s permanent headquarters project. 
family teas; “galloping breakfasts’’; preparation of 
food for formal teas; sale of booklets containing 
recipes for cookies, cakes, and sandwich breads; 
white elephant auctions; card parties; sales of toys, 
candies, cakes, salad dressings, aprons, cooked food, 
books, and blankets; and rummage sales. 

Strengthening family life committee (Mrs. Ella 
Olson, chairman) is planning suggestions for indi- 
vidual and group activities. It will utilize findings 
of the National Conference on Family Life to be held 
in Washington, D. C., May 6 to 8. 

Consumer interests committee (Mrs. Leona Clark, 
chairman) is working on a survey of food prices and 
urges more help with the Consumer Speaks project. 

Strengthening home economics committee (Mrs. 
Leila Butterworth, chairman) is considering how to 
promote home economics in elementary, secondary, 
and adult education programs. 

Food and Agriculture Organization committee (Mrs. 
Marianna Nelson, chairman) is relaying wavs to 
study the purpose and aims of the FAO organization. 

—FLORENCE 8. JOHNSON, Chairman. 
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SOCIAL WELFARE AND PUBLIC 
HEALTH DEPARTMENT 

Every member of the social welfare and public 
health department is concerned about the increase in 
living costs, since it is seriously affecting the lives of 
those whom we work with from day to day. All 
our skills and practices are called upon to stretch 
incomes in order to have them adequate to supply 
nourishing foods; warm, healthful clothing; attractive 
roomsin run-down houses; and have something abo -/e 
the cos’ of basic necessities for recreation and com 
munity activities which contribute to the jov of 
living. 

The department committees are continuing then 
efforts to arrive at acceptable standards for basic 
necessities 

The committee on low-cosi clothing. under the 
leadership of Felissa Bracken, is working on speciiiea 
tions for garments for adults and children and plans 
to check the lists of clothing with mothers who have 
children in different age groups. 

The committee on adequate food allowances, headed 
by Geraldine Graves Gardiner, is compiling a ques 
tionnaire on the need for additional materials to 
assist in setting standard adequ ite food allowances 
for families and persons living alone, as well as for 
methods of getting staff workers’ acceptance ol 
budgetary standards. 

The committee on professional preparation ol home 
economists in social welfare and nutritionists in 
public health, with co-chairmen Elda Robb and 
Kathryn Weitzel, is compiling objectives for graduate 
training, including both areas of study and_ field 
experience. 

The committee on minimum qualifications for home 
economists in welfare agencies, with Cornelia 
Dunphy in charge, is compiling results of question 
naires collected by its members. 

All of these national committees are planning to 
have material to present for your discussion at the 
annual meeting of the Association in Minneapolis, 


June 21 to 24. 


Stimulating Meetings and Projects Reported 
Local and state groups are carrying on interesting 
and instructive meetings and projects. The Chicago 
group is continuing with the state scrapbooks for 
display at state and local meetings and making a 
splendid contribution to recruitment by entertaining 
students at one of its meetings. ‘To arouse an interest 
in social welfare and public health, the program 
included three speakers—one told of her work in a 


public assistance agency, another of the activities of 
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a county health department, and the third discussed 


a nutrition clinic 





Frances Preston 


Monthh meetings ol the Cleveland group have 
featured various topics to please the variety ol 
interests in the membership These have included 
a trip through a food terminal, a book review, and 
il speaker on the beha lor of distun bed children 

The Baltimore and Washington (D. C 
Baltimore’s main project deals 
The Washington 
group has regular monthly meetings. At one Edna 
Amidon and Esther Batchelder told of their experi 


groups 
held a joint meeting 


with low-cost budget standards 


ences in Germany, and at another Flemmie WNittrell 
reported on the work she did in Liberia 

Groups in New York and Boston have regular 
meetings with interesting programs 

Several states, including Illinois, Pennsylvania, 
and Virginia, have reported plans lor state projects 
with special (nterest in making a contribution to the 
work of the national committees. 

Kleanor Lurry is in charge of meeting plans for 
the social welfare and public health department when 
it participates in the seventy-fifth anniversary meet 
ing of the National Conference of Social Work in 
Atlantic City, April 17 to 23 

Although all of us cannot work in groups, Many ol 
us, through our individual, personal endeavors in 
recruitment and membership, are helping to give to 
our friends and our acquaintances the opportunity 
of enjoving the benefits of home economies education 
and of membership in the Association. FRANCES 


PRI STON, ¢ har nid 








DAY 
Saturday 10:00 
June 19 
Sunday 9:00 
June 20 
Monday 8:00 
June 21 

9:00 
| 
10:15 
| 
| 
| 
Tuesday 7:30 
June 22 
8:30 
| 9:30 


Wednesday | 7:3 
June 23 
8:30 


12:00 
Thursday 7:30 
June 24 

8:30 

10:00 

12:15 
Friday 9:00 
June 25 


9:00 


12:00 


Tentative Program 


39th Annual Meeting of the American Home Economics Association 
Minneapolis, Minnesota—June 21 to 24, 1948 


Board Meetings: June 19, 20, and 25 
Theme: “The Home in the World Community” 


MORNING 


Executive board meeting (elected officers, 
chairmen of departments and divisions, 
and headquarters officers) 


Registration 
Executive board meeting 


National committee meetings 
place arranged by headquarters after 


chairmen express time preferred) 
Registration 
Exhibits open 


Eye opener 
Ipa JEAN Kain, author of a daily syndi 
diet and exercise, 


cated column on 


Washington, D. C. 


General meeting 

“Women’s Contributions as Individuals” 
ELIzanBru VINCENT, dean, New 
York State Home Eco- 
nomics, Cornell University 


LEE 
College of 


Kappa Omicron Phi breakfast 
Eye opener 


General meeting ‘Visits with Our World 
Neighbors”’ (reports from various coun 
tries) 

“The International Economic Situation”’ 
O.B 
cultural economics, University of Min 


Jesness, chief, division of agri 
nesota 
Phi Upsilon Omicron breakfast 


Eye opener “Personal Expression”’ 
JaNeE TIFFANY WAGNER, assistant mana 
ger of the organization division of the 
public affairs and education depart 
ment of the National Broadcasting 


Company 


Division business and program meetings 
(to be planned by division officers) 


Division luncheons (if desired) 

Omicron Nu breakfast 

Eye opener—Styles of 1948 

Department business and program meet- 
ings (to be planned by department of- 
ficers) 

Department luncheons (if desired) 

Executive board meeting (newly elected 
officers and officers who continue to 
serve, division chairmen and new chair 
men of departments replacing outgoing 
chairmen) 

State presidents’ meeting 


Sight-seeing trips 


Presidents’ workshop luncheon 


time and 


AFTERNOON 


2:00 Executive board meeting 


2:00 Registration 
Executive board meeting 
National committee meetings (time and 
place arranged by headquarters after 
chairmen express time preferred) 
2:00 Division meetings (separate or joint as 
planned by chairmen) 


5:00 Meetings of national division and de 
partment chairmen with state division 
and department chairmen (if desired 
by national chairmen) 


12:15 Luncheon for guests from other coun 


tries 


2:00 Department meetings (separate or joint 
as planned by chairmen) 


2:00 ‘“‘Affairs of the Association’’ meeting 


5:00 National committee meetings (to be 


arranged by the chairmen who need 


to hold meetings 


2:00 Presentation of work of Bureau of Hu- 
man Nutrition and Home Economics 
In charge—Hazeu K. Sriepe ina, chief, 
Bureau of Human Nutrition 

Home Economics, USDA 


and 


Presiding—Pearu P. Swanson, profes 
of foods 
State College 


sor and nuirition, Iowa 


4:00 Council meeting 
2:00 Executive board meeting 


State presidents’ meeting 


EVENING 


30 Executive board meeting 


National 
meeting 
tee, national chairmen of divisions, and 


7:00 program-of-work committee 


national chairman of commit 


national incoming and outgoing chair 


men of departments 


8:00 Council meeting 


“An Evening’s Escapade in Minneapolis” 
Arranged by the Minnesota Home Eco 


nomics Association 


8:00 General meeting— Northrup Auditorium 
University of Minnesota 

Some phase of international co-operation 
with reference to the home 

FLORENCE E ALLEN, judge, United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 

Ohio, Michigan, Ken 


Sixth District 


tucky, Tennessee 


6:30 Association dinner in honor of 25th an 


niversary of the BHNHE (formal 


In charge—Mary I. Barser, director, 
home economics department, Kellogg 
Company, Battle Creek, Michigan 


Presiding—Marie Dye, dean, School of 
Home 


College and AHEA president-elect 


Economics of Michigan State 
£ 


This chart of the tentative program will be brought up to date in succeeding issues of the JourNAt. 


Information about hotels 
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and hotel reservation form may be found on page 25 of the ad section. 




















New Books 





By Louis V. Newkirk, 
Boston : 


Adventures with Plastics. 
CoLeMAN Hewirt,and LaVapa Zvurrer. 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1947, 275 pp., $3.50. 
Informative material on plastics for the home or 

school craftsman is still very limited; hence, this 

book fills a decided need. It is outstandingly at- 
tractive in presentation, is well illustrated, and 
suggests well-designed projects. 

The text is clearly written and gives basic in- 
formation regarding the plastic industry; the differ- 
ent types of plastics, tools, and processes; and sug- 
gestions and addresses for ordering supplies. 

Handmade tools and simple things to make are 
suggested for beginners. Power tools and more 
difficult projects are explained for those who wish 
to do more than a little work in this new medium. 

The authors are well qualified to write this book 
and have sufficient breadth of information to interest 
both young people and adults..-Epna Fow Ler 
Matuieson, Rochester, Minnesota. 


Residential Lighting. By Myrrie Fanspenper. 
New York: D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 
1947, 269 pp., $10. 

The author of this comprehensive book on home 
lighting spent four years of research in its prepara- 
tion. Miss Fahsbender, director of home lighting 
for Westinghouse Company, has been active in the 
Illuminating Engineering Society. 

The 13 chapters of the book (illustrated with 569 
diagrams, sketches, and photographs) discuss all 
phases of home lighting in a language which every- 
one can understand. 

The chief merit of this book is its thoroughness. 
Lighting requirements for various visual tasks in 
the home are emphasized, and the relative effective- 
ness of all methods and types of lighting from the 
standpoint of both illumination and decoration are 
explained. 

Recommendations are given for lighting each room 
Rules and suggestions applicable to 
Christmas lighting 


of the house. 
lighting and 
effects and decorations are also included. 

This book is a 
Though its price may limit their use of 


garden special 


“must” for all home economics 
libraries. 
it to the reference room, students in interior decora- 
tion, architecture, home planning, and household 


A well- 


equipment will find it a valuable reference. 
jul} 


Ruta M. Bearp, 


chosen bibliography is included. 
The Ohio State University. 


Clothes for You. By Mitprep Graves Ryan and 
VeLtMA Puiturs. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, Inec., 1947, 546 pp., $4.75. 
This text for college or senior high students is 

well put Its type, 

glossy paper, and interesting style make it easy to 


together and edited. clear 

read. It is extensive rather than intensive. 
The book is divided into three parts. Part 

deals with the selection of clothing with emphasis 


on the personal approach to the many problems of 


one 


selecting suitable lines, designs, colors, and textures 
It is full of excellent 
in 


and of wardrobe assembling. 
illustrations. The 31 full-page 
black and white, on college wardrobes could be 


photographs, 
used with a projector. An appealing approach to 
grooming is used. Some items often neglected in 
clothing books are discussed. Good descriptions of 
present-day designers are given. 

Part two covers the economics of clothing from 
production to consumption and is an outgrowth of 
college classes in consumer buying and of a retailing 
service to customers. The aim is to help students 
develop sound purchasing habits by giving illustra- 
Part 
illus- 


tions of actu: ! expenditures and _ situations. 


three, devoted to construction processes, is 
trated with small drawings. 

The book is exceptionally worth while for part 
one and part two.—ExuizaseTa Brrone, Montana 


State College. 


Modern Tailoring for Women. By Frances 
Mauck. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1947, 178 pp., $3. 

A welcome addition to the field of clothing and 
textiles, this text will valuable 
school and college students and for homemakers. 


be for technical 
Because only classic styles are illustrated and because 
the author’s experience has led her to select methods 
preferred by tailors and teachers, it should become 
a standard reference for tailoring women’s garments. 
The text describes concisely such basic processes 
as: matching stripes, taping, shaping the coat front, 
making the bound buttonhole with a tucked strip, 
working the tailored eyelet buttonhole, handling 
the creaseline and gorgeline of a collar, fitting a 
sleeve cap and shaping it by steaming, and designing 
shoulder pads. 

Not too serious are such omissions as the dress- 
maker’s method of setting sleeves in an unlined 
jacket or a child’s coat, finishing details for tailored 
skirts, and materials for raincoats. 
include aids in _ following 


Exeellent features 


directions, qualities of a well-made garment, and 








the illustrated glossary.—Mapet D. Erwin, Texas 


Technological College. 


Today’s Home Living. By Marcarer M. Justin 
and Lucite Ossporn Rust. Chicago: J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 1947, 756 pp., $2.80. 

This book, written for high school use, treats of 
many areas of family living and thereby offers a 
text or reference book that can be used in many 
units in homemaking. Presentation seems better 
adapted to upper than to lower years. 

The book considers the successful family and the 
problems of the individual in a family. It is con- 
cerned with “growing up” and its relationship to 
personality. Various problems of managing a home, 
such as care of the house and buymanship, are well 
handled. Excellent help is given on the care and 
guidance of children. Community living and health 
care are considered in a very interesting way. 
Each topic is presented clearly and with recognition 
of its place in the whole scheme of family living. 
One is impressed with the skillful handling of some 
of the more difficult subjects, such as sex and inter- 
relationships of family members. 

Many illustrations are used; the pictures are 
well chosen for high school appeal. 

Some chapters dealing with the relationships of 
the family might be read with more interest by high 
school students if a few more actual situations of 
family living were used as illustrations. 

Today’s Home Living should prove most helpful 
in high schools which are attempting to offer a real 
family-life education program in contrast to a food 
It is sound in philos- 
ophy and broad in scope.-MILpRED WEIGLEY 
Woop, Phoenix (Arizona) Union High School. 


and clothing program only. 


Marriage Is on Trial. By Jown A. SBarBaro in 
collaboration with ELLEN Satronstauy. New 
York: The Maemillan Company, 1947, 128 pp., 
$2. 

The author is the judge of a court in which one 
marriage in three ends in divorce. He believes that 
marriage needs to be made more desirable than 
many people find it today if the rise in divorce is 
to be halted, that young people need to learn how 
to choose mates who will become life partners. 

The first 40 pages treat of “an ounce of caution” 
to the unmarried. Part two deals well with some 
of the commonest factors thought to affect the 
permanence of marriage today—incompatability, 
sex, infidelity, drinking, gambling, finances, in-laws, 
boredom. Parts three and four discuss briefly the 
outlook for marriage and for divorce. 
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There is no bibliography and no index. The 
book is nonacademic, interesting, clear in its presen 
tation of realities. It is well worth including in 
bibliographies for students in family relationships. 
Sara W. Prentiss, Oregon State College. 


Calcium and Phosphorus in Foods and Nutrition. 
By Henry New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1947, 176 pp., $2.75. 

This text includes the distribution, forms, and 
nutritional functions of calcium and phosphorus; 
the effects of food and growth upon the calcium 
content of the body; a discussion of calcium and 


‘. SHERMAN. 


phosphorus requirements and of foods as sources of 
these two minerals; dietary recommendations of 
the author; and an extensive bibliography. It is 
written in a readable style by an authority and will 
provide a valuable summary for nutrition students. 

Because much of the basic research was done in 
the author’s laboratories, it is, perhaps, natural 
that the work of the Columbia group is emphasized 
more than that of other workers in formulating 
conclusions and  recommendations.— Ruta =  M. 
GRISWOLD, The University of Chicago. 


Food, Nutrition and Health. By EF. V. McCouium 
and J. Ernestine Becker. Sixth edition. 
Baltimore 18: The Authors, Gilman Hall, Johns 
Hopkins University, 1947, 146 pp., $2. 

This nontechnical book, the sixth edition and 
mostly rewritten, is an excellent presentation of 
established facts about nutrition. Starting with 
an enumeration of the common food essentials, the 
authors develop clearly what each essential is, the 
part it plays in the body, common food sources of it, 
and possible results to health when the diet is 
inadequately supplied with it. 

Included are a “system of diet which promotes 
health,” based on the “basic 7” food groups; a 
simple plan for checking nutritional completeness of 
menus; rules for conservation of nutrients; discus- 
sions of fallacies concerning weight reduction, 


acidosis, allergy; evaluation of indiscriminate 
vitamin medication and use of catharties; menu 
suggestions embodying principles of good nutrition. 

This book would be valuable in any household. 
Medical practitioners might well interest their 
patients in it.-EL_rriepe F. Brown, Jowa State 


( "oll ge. 


Textile Brand Names Dictionary. New York: 
Textile Book Publishers, Inc., 1947, 377 pp., S6. 
A listing of more than 4,000 fiber, yarn, and cloth 


brand names and their trade-marks. 





















FROM THE 


Editor’s Mail 








“So You’re Expecting a Baby”’ is one of four illus- 
trated leaflets aimed to help parents and others con- 
cerned with the welfare of infants and children, which 
are published by the U.S. Children’s Bureau. The 
other three are “Breast Feeding,’’ “Helping Children 
in Trouble,” and **‘When You Adopt a Child.”’ All 
are available from the Superintendent of Documents, 

9- 


a=), 


U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 
D.C. Price 10 cents each. 

That a child is naturally a musical being is empha- 
sized again and again in the 32-page bulletin ‘“Chil- 
dren and Music” issued by the Association for Child- 
hood Education. ‘‘Musie for Children”? by James 
L. Mursell, ‘‘Producers or Consumers: Which Shall 
We Foster?”’ by Helen Christianson, ‘*Music with 
the to Nines” by Beatrice 
“Music with the Nines to Twelves” by Helen L. 


Twos Landeck, and 
Schwin are four thought- and action-provoking dis- 
cussions contained in it. For a copy write the Asso- 
ciation at 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 
6,D.C. Price 50 cents. 

To help parents see their own children in a new 
light, many films made in this country, Britain, Can 
ada, China, Sweden, and Russia have been assembled 
and listed in a 36-page folder, ‘‘Films—Interpreting 
Children and Youth.” 
Kdgar Dale, Marie Quick, and Margaret Hampel 
(chairman), is available from the for 
Childhood Education, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


The pamphlet, prepared by 
Association 
Price 35 cents. 


“Child Labor Headlines” is the title of a 20-page 
bulletin reporting the extent of child labor in this 


country. Federal and state legislative and educa- 


tional activities are reviewed in it. Single copies 


of the publication, which has been prepared by 


Gertrude Folks Zimand, are available from the 
National Child Labor Committee, 419 Fourth 


Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Free. 

Homemakers have a big job with big responsibili- 
ties, and it is to serve the 32,000,000 of them in this 
country that the Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home How well and in what 
ways this service was carried out in the fiscal year 


Economics exists. 


ending June 30, 1947, are shown in the report of the 
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chief, Hazel KX. Stiebeling. 
page leaflet, write the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


For a copy of this 14 
Price 5 cents. 


The raw fact is that we have not been building 
houses for families; families have to fit themselves 
This is 


the conclusion of a study based on the findings of 52 


into unsuitable dwellings the best they can. 


architects, builders, planners, housing officials, home 


economists, medical and health authorities, anthro- 


pologists, psychologists, sociologists, safety en 


gineers, child welfare experts, social workers, and 
other experts. This study, which foresees a house 
with a flexible *‘pattern of spaces” capable of change 
according to the changing needs of the family, has 
been reported by Frederick Gutheim in an illus 
trated, 52-page booklet, “Houses for Family Living.”’ 
It may be obtained from the Woman’s Foundation, 
10 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. Price 35 


cents. 


What is good cooking from a nutritive standpoint ? 
What happens to food between production and con- 
These are questions which specialists 
Nutrition 


sumption? 
the 
Kconomics have attempted to answer by systemati 


from Bureau of Human and Home 


cally cooking and testing 20 foods typical of those a 
Re 


i 76-page technical report, 


homemaker might serve on the family table 
sults are contained in 
“Vitamin Mineral 
as Affected by Home Preparation” by Elizabeth M 
Hewston, Elsie H. Dawson, Lucey M. Alexander, and 


and Content of Certain Foods 


Isa Orent-Keiles. Research workers will find this 
report to be a basic study of techniques which may be 
duplicated in further experimentation. Copies of 
Miscellaneous Publication No. 628 may be ordered 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington 


25, D.C. Price 30 cents 


“Cut Your Kitchen Mileage” and “Closets for 
Convenience” are two colorful, well-illustrated, 32 
page booklets containing just such practical informa 
tion and ideas as the titles suggest. Both are avail- 
able from The Farmer, St. Paul 2, Minnesota. Price 


25 cents each. 


A simple, flexible plan for a one-story house, easily 
adapted to various locations and needs of families 
in the north central states, is illustrated and dis 
cussed in “A Basie Farmhouse Plan,’ Cireular 7.2, 
issued by the Small Homes Council. For a 
address the Council at Mumford House, University 


copy 
of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. Price 10 cents. 


Three home economists are noted in the 1947 list 
of extension workers honored for outstanding work 
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by Epsilon Sigma Phi, national honorary extension 
fraternity. They are Ella May Creswell, Mississippi 
home demonstration agent; Gertrude Warren, field 
co-ordinator for 4-H clubs in the U.S. Extension Serv- 
ice; Mrs. Effie Smith Barrows, house furnishings 
specialist in the Utah Extension Service. 


Opportunities open to graduate students through 
assistantships, fellowships, and scholarships offered 
in 43 colleges and universities of the United States 
have been assembled by Omicron Nu. Areas of 
study, stipends, and application dates for more than 
300 such opportunities are listed in the fall 1947 issue 


of Omicron Nu. 


A list of titles of theses in home economics and 
related fields has been compiled by the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Economics. <A total 
of 326 titles (294 for masters’ theses, 32 for doctors’) 
are arranged according to general topic and within 
each topic by year, state, institution, and author. 
Copies of the mimeographed compilation may be 
obtained from the Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics, Washington 25, D.C. Free. 


Speakers for 1947-48 especially qualified on the 
popular and scientific aspects of foods are available 
from the speaker’s bureau of the Chicago section of 
the Institute of Food Technologists. No charge is 
made to organizations within the Chicago area. 
Among the topics available are: ““The Food We 
Kat,” “Facts, Fables, and Foibles about Food,” 
“Food Technology as a Profession,” and ‘food tech- 
nology as applied to any industry specified by the 
group to be addressed.’’ Address inquiries to the 
Institute of Food Technologists, 520 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Red and green dollars are used in reporting an 8- 
state, 8-month study of food-buying habits con- 
ducted by the Midwest Farm Paper Unit. That the 
farm woman spends more for packaged food than 
the city woman is one interesting result noted in this 
parallel sampling of farm and city homes. ‘Food 
Study”? may be obtained free upon request to The 
Farmer, St. Paul 2, Minnesota, or to any one of the 
other four papers participating in the survey. 


A fascinating tour of rural Holland is described by 
Nora M. Hott (Perryville, Missouri) in a mimeo- 
graphed report she has prepared for friends. As a 
delegate to the conference of Associated Country 
Women of the World, held in the Netherlands last 
September, she took the “school trip” into the 
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provinces of Gelderland and Overijessel. She gives 
a vivid account of the countryside and schools. 


“Roddy the Rat” is the story of how typhus fever 
is spread by flea-bearing rats and how houses must 
be rat-proofed to control this disease. This 68-page 
booklet is designed to improve community living. 
It is published by a Project in Applied Economics, 
College of Education, University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville, Florida. Price 15 cents. 


“Passport to Nowhere” is an RIXO-Pathe, 18- 
minute documentary film on displaced persons which 
was deposited with film libraries throughout the 
country on December 1, 1947. Groups that want to 
learn more about the problem of more than 850,000 
displaced persons in Europe may rent this 16 mm 
film from the nearest library for a nominal charge. 
Or they may ask the Publicity Department, Citizens 
Committee on Displaced Persons, 39 East 36th 
Street, New York 16, N.Y. to place their order. 
The publicity department maintains a speakers 
bureau and a supply of materials for study programs. 


A book that tells “how” in such a manner that the 
amateur craftsman can use it as a working manual is 
Card Weaving by Lois I. Clifford, according to Reba 
Adams. Its 37 pages are filled with clear, concise, 
step-by-step instructions on this loomless method of 
weaving. The book is available from Manual Arts 
Press, Peoria, Illinois. Price $1.25. 

School lunch planners wil! be glad to have a little 
18-page leaflet which discusses and presents ‘School 
Lunch Recipes Using Potatoes.’’ Tested recipes 
using potatoes in soups, main dishes, salads, breads, 
and desserts are given with measurements for 100 
portions. The Leaflet, PA 36, prepared by the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 
and the Production and Marketing Administration 
of the USDA, is available from the Division of In- 
formation, Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion, USDA, Washington 25, D. C. Free. 


The fifth and final annual report of the National 
Housing Agency (which was dissolved when the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency was created) 
is a 294-page document. It includes a composite 
statement and covers information on the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Administration, the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration, and the Federal Public Housing 
Authority. Issued by Administrator Raymond M. 
Foley, copies are available from the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, Washington 25, D.C. Free. 

















Abstracts 





| . 
Edueation 
Contributed by Roxana R. Forp and 
KATHRYN FRANCIS 
University of Minnesota 


ESSERT. 


1947 ), 


of adult education, P. L. 
Record 49, No. 2 (Nov. 


The future 
Teachers Coll. 
pp. 89-97. 
Adult education has had a steady growth in the 

United not any single of adult 

education but many divergent activities each of 

which has contributed in some way toward a more 
satisfying life. With activity in this 
field has come the development of the community 


States system 


increased 
council—a group responsible for discovering com- 
munity resources and making them known to others. 

Certain conditions which influence the program of 
adult education in New York and which are apropos 
A multiplicity of 
agencies and institutions offer both class and non- 
Because of a lack of understand- 


in other situations are described. 


class instruction. 

ing on the part of adult teachers and administrators 

as to kinds of services available and of the values 

inherent in each service, the resources of the com- 

munity are not utilized advantageously. 
Leadership is needed to help citizenstake advantage 

of such community resources as will contribute to a 

more satisfactory life-——R. R. F. 

Strengthening family life by education for family 
living, L. k. Woopwarp. J. Soc. Casework 28, 
No. 10 (Dee. 1947), pp. 363-369. 

The incongruity of our philosophy of education is 

In most cases we educate for virtually 

We must have some 


pointed out. 
everything but family living. 
understanding of each other and some skill in family 
relationships. Schools, colleges, and universities 
offering courses on family living find that interest 
grows; yet the number of such courses is small. 

Education for family living could be adapted to 
any point of the individual’s life span. 

Work in the field has shown that many questions 
raised by individuals may be grouped under “Mate 
the “Karly 
adjustments,” 


Typical questions for opening group dis- 


” 
’ 


selection and premarriage period 


marital and “Continuing adjust- 


ment.” 


cussion are given. A simply stated “Decalogue of 


bo 
cr 


marriage’ gives a psychological insight to basic 
concepts of family life and of interpersonal relations 


in the family.—K. F. 

Are we part of the problem or of the answer? H. 
Kk. Fospick. NEA Journal 36, No. 9 (Dee. 
1947), pp. 621-622. 

Problem situations have always existed. Today 
we find ourselves in a world where confusion in 
international, national, local, and personal life 


We are not 
spectators but a part in this game, seeing it through 


evidences itself in myriad problems. 


to victory or to defeat. 

Moral standards, among others honesty and as- 
suming personal responsibility, seem to be cracking. 
As modern psychology puts it, ““We rationalize with 
endless excuses, dispensing ourselves from obli- 
gation that all 
Problems seem so large and overwhelming that we 


we wish others would observe.” 


speculate on what we alone could do-—and conclude 
that what we do is of small consequence. 

Reflective 
us will bring the 


There is much an individual can do. 
intellectual insight by of 
answer to the question posed ‘Am I myself part of 


KK. Fr. 


each 
the problem or part of the answer.”’ 


Respect for teachers, Ml. Berry. Clearing House 

22, No. 4 (Dee. 1947), pp. 215-216. 

Why do many teachers prefer not to be identified 
with the profession for which they have been trained? 
The answer may lie in the lack of respect which the 
profession engenders. Will teachers secure respect 
because they ask for it or because they conduct 
to it? 
group may not measure up to the modern idea of 
be. 
provoking questions are raised to point up this idea. 
Are teachers informed, and do they actually use their 


themselves so as deserve Teachers as a 


what intelligent persons should Thought- 


information? Are teachers tastefully dressed, care- 


fully groomed, smoothly behaved? How do 
teachers rate as to kindness, manners, poise? 
R. R. F. 

Adults thirst for knowledge. School & Soc. 66, 


No. 1716 (Nov. 15, 1947), p. 374. 

A coast-to-coast poll indicated that two out of 
every five adults are interested in some phase of 
adult Those who have a formal edu- 
cation than of 
limited educational background. Respondents pre- 
ferred scientific, professional, and liberal arts sub- 


education. 


express greater interest do those 


jects to vocational or commercial subjects. 
Attendance at adult meetings was reported to be 

by schedules, 

location of study centers, lack of suitable courses, 


R. R. F. 


hindered inconvenient class poor 


and tuition. 
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Family EKconomies— 
Home Management 


Contributed by Dororny M. Greey 
Michigan State Colleg 


A dynamic approach to management, 12. Buckiry. 
Advanced M qt. 12, No. 4 (Dee. 1947), pp. 165-171. 
Until recently, scientific management concerned 

itself with certain popular techniques having to do 

with production planning, scheduling and control, 
plant layout, arrangement of unit work plan, time 
studies, and motion studies. The catchword was 
efficiency. Most management principles and tools 
were originally derived from engineering. Now 
this knowledge must be integrated with the soci 

sciences. Most of the early scientific managers 
studied physical and motor activities of workers 
but neglected the human being. The returns in 
increased productivity from mechanical and pro- 
cedural improvements were so great that many 
failed to note production losses caused by lack of 
involvement of the whole person. The successful 
manager of today must know the needs, desires, and 
motivations of human beings; the effects on the ego 
of both impelling and restrictive forces; the relation 
ship of aggressive behavior to violent frustrations; 
the process of human growth; the laws of learning 
and the significance of emotions in the learning 

Workers want active participation in new 


Managers must recognize the subtle 


process. 
procedures. 
interplay of factors and maintain a proper balance 
among physical, economic, and human_resources 

“The achievement of the highest level of human 
effectiveness through care in creating an environ 
ment within which there is proper and healthful 
interrelationships among human beings -both man 
agement and labor—is at least as important as the 
oiling, repair, and careful maintenance of our 
machines and as necessary for production.” 

The article concludes with an extensive bibli 


ography on human behavior. 


The coming wage-price spiral, 8. RAvusHeNnusH. 
Harpers 196, No. 1172 (Jan. 1948), pp. 1-9. 
Mr. Raushenbush feels that it has yet to be proved 

that the three inflationary groups (farmers, in 

dustry, and labor) lack the qualities it takes to stop 
an inflation in midflight. These three big infla 
tionary groups will push each other into a third 
inflationary spiral within a few months. They 
could stop their pushing if only the pressures of 


others could be removed. 
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The author suggests that each group trade off 
some voluntary restraints of its own in return for 
similar action by the other two; that one of the 
groups send an invitation to the other two groups 
to meet to propose and draft an agreement to stop 
inflation. The draft would, in brief, demand (1) 
that labor agree to a 3-month moratorium on wage 
increases, that it back off its plans for any 15- 
cents-an-hour increase which may be reflected in 
high prices, and that, in return for these concessions 
on labor’s part, industry and the farmer provide 
labor with an increase in real earnings around 8 
per cent, through reductions in the cost of living; 
(2) that farmers agree to pull their grain, hog, and 
cattle prices toward parity enough to produce a 7 per 
cent increase in real income for the workers of the 
country, that farmers join the other two groups in 
securing legislation that will keep prices of these 
commodities down, and that the other two groups, 
in return for this action on basic food prices, support 
the farmers’ program to secure crop support for 5 
years and help to get legislation for a tax carry-over 
for 5 years; (3) that food-processing industries pass on 
all the farmers’ cuts to the consumer, that the non- 
food-producing industries work out a 10 per cent cut 
at the retail level, and that industry support the 
enactment of price-control legislation on the selected 
farm commodities and the two bills for the farmers. 

Objections of each group to the proposal are dis- 
cussed in detail. The article concludes that if the 
three groups can stop the inflationary spiral ‘they 
will be conserving the lasting interests of all their 
groups and the rest of us, and also, in a very real 


sense, our present institutions.” 


Cooperatives in a capitalistic economy, bk. I’. 
Kotter. J. Farm Econ. 29, No. 4, Part I 
(Nov. 1947), pp. 1133-1144. 

Differences between co-operatives and ordinary 
business firms are mostly in organization and oper- 
ation. In co-operatives generally, each member has 
one vote no matter how many shares he owns; 
his capital returns are limited ; services are performed 
at cost or on a nonprofit basis; the net proceeds of a 
co-operative are not taxable, but they must be in- 
cluded in determining the personal income tax of 
participating patrons. 

The role of 
economy is primarily to overcome some of the defects 


co-operatives in a capitalistic 
and limitations of the capitalistic economy. Fun- 
damental objectives include: improvement of com- 
petition ; enlargment of the area in which competitive 
pricing is effective; improvement of qualities of 
merchandise of all kinds by such techniques as 
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laboratory testing of products, open formulas, de- 
scriptive labeling, and standardization; and pro 
vision of increased information about the use of 
merchandise, reduction of selling costs by sub 
stituting informative advertising, and consumer 
education for advertising and salesmanship based 
largely on emotional appeal. Co-operatives help 
to break down monopolistic elements in private 
business. 

“While co-operation is clearly not a panacea for 
all the ills of capitalism, it does provide a positive 
role in the free enterprise economy by aiding it to 
achieve a better allocation of resources, higher total 
production, and a wider distribution of income.” 
Our girl, Martha, H. Biuack. J. Retailing 23, 

No. 3 (Oct. 1947), pp. 77-80. 

A typical retail-trade worker in upstate New York 
is deseribed. Martha Dunean was selected as an 
average representative of 312 retail workers who 
were interviewed. A complete account is given 
of Martha’s income, expenditures, and attitudes 
toward the goods she feels are essential for her 
standard of living. Her weekly “take-home pay”’ 
of $23.19 results in an average weekly deficit of 
$4.94. Martha must make this up from her savings 
accumulated when she was a war worker. Martha's 
case is typical of the retail-trade worker who saves 
nothing, is using up reserves to meet current ex- 
penses, and is gravely concerned about the future. 
The report is a joint product of the New York State 
Department of Labor and Cornell University’s 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations. 


A new approach to apparel sizing problems, \i. 
Lovie. J. Retailing 23, No. 4° (Dee. 1947), 

pp. 119-123. 

A good summary of the current status of the 


A table 


summarizes the proposed measurements of clothing 


program of apparel-sizing standardization. 
for children and girls’ sizes 7 to 14. Examples are 
given of current practices in’ overlapping. sizes. 
Mr. Louie points out how adoption of the measure 
ments given under the standards designated as 
TS 4000, TS 4093, and TS 4400, which have been set 
up by sizing experts of mail-order companies in co- 
operation with the National Bureau of Standards, 
would eliminate confusion and overlapping.  Prog- 
ress is slow because whole industries are affected 
and collective action must be taken. The com- 
modity standards division of the National Bureau of 
Standards has been asked to assume responsibility for 


co-ordinating the interests of business (manufacturer 
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and distributor) and the consumer. The article 
shows a label which illustrates the new type of 


SIZING. 


The Federal Trade Commission and false advertis- 
ing: II, W. F. Brown. J. Marketing 12, No. 2 
(Oct. 1947), pp. 1938-201. 

Cases of misrepresentation and false advertising 
which led to the passage of the Wheeler-Lea Amend 
ment in 1938 are summarized. The term “false 
advertising” is defined. The greatest contribution 
of the amendment is to place on the Federal Trade 
(‘ommission the duty of protecting consumers from 
misrepresentations of all sorts. The author believes 
that the FTC has more power with respect to unfair 
methods and false advertising than it has employed 
and that it has been slow to test its power over 


“less” obv iously false advertising. 


Arrearage in instaliment selling, 1). L.. Linn. Am. 
J. Sociol. 53, No. 4 (Jan. 1948), pp. 282-288. 
A sample of more than 20,000 persons buying 

merchandise on credit by mail was asked to fill out 

a short questionnaire. Answers to questions were 

related to the proportion of cases in arrears on 

payments six months after accounts were opened. 

Social environment of the customer, as measured 
by the questionnaire, was shown to be associated 
with the probability that the customer would make 
regular payments on his account. Data suggested 
that although economic factors are important they 
do not totally explain the occurrence of arrearage 
and that age has an inverse relation to arrearage. 

Age alone makes an excellent prediction of arrearage ; 

the lowest arrearage occurs in the oldest customers. 

Increased stability in career, less mobility, and 

established habits are suggested is likely expla 

nations of the relationship of age and arrearage. 

The number of years employed at the present job and 

the years at the present address are inversely related 

Persons 

Married 


Single 


up to an interval of from 20 to 24 years. 
owning homes are the best credit risks. 
people are least likely to go into arrears. 


women are better credit risks than single men. 


Cost of living and food prices. /ntern. Labour Rev. 
61, No. 2 (Aug. 1947), pp. 226-234. 
Information on inflation in the continents of 


Africa, America, Asia, Europe, and Oceania are 
given. Fon example, the index for the cost of living 
in Shanghai, China, shows 1937 LOO, 1947 


2 725.000 
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Family Relations 
and Child Development 


Contributed by Rut StTariLes 
University of Nebraska 


Some influential factors in the determination of 
aggressive behavior in preschool children, \. J. 
Muste and D. F. SHarpe. Child Devel. 18, No. 
1 and 2 (Mar. and June, 1947), pp. 11-28. 
Thirty nursery school children from two differing 

social groups were observed. Two controlled ex- 

perimental play situations were devised; children 
were observed in pairs and all aggression and social 
interaction recorded. Case studies of all subjects 
were available. Results showed that aggressive 
responses increased as the children grew older and 
that aggressive behavior and frequency of aggression 
was to a large extent a by-product of social inter- 
action and consequently a normal expectation. 

However, in some cases, aggression was an attempt 

to control the companion. Lack of aggression 

usually indicated highly developed social discrimina- 
tion; sometimes, social inhibition. 

Boys showed more total aggression than did the 
girls, although techniques differed. Girls surpassed 
the boys in verbalization. Girls were more sub- 
missive and boys more actively aggressive in their 
responses to the aggressions of companions. Chil- 
dren from high socioeconomic homes were more 
aggressive and showed more sympathy and affection 
than did children from lower class homes. 


Changes in parent behavior during pregnancy: An 
experiment in longitudinal analysis, A. L. Bavop- 
win. Child Devel. 18, No. 1 and 2 (Mar. and 
June, 1947), pp. 29-39. 

By use of the Fels Parent Behavior Seale, 46 
families were rated on their behavior toward chil- 
dren already in the family (1) before pregnancy, 
(2) during pregnancy, and (3) during the year after 
the birth of the baby. Statistical treatment of the 
data indicated two types of changes in the behavior 
of the mother. Temporary changes accompanying 
pregnancy appeared as a decrease in “activity of the 
home” and “quality of suggestion” and an increase 
in “understanding of the child.” Permanent 
changes that occurred were a decline in “child 
centeredness,”’ “affec- 
tionateness,”’ “rapport,”’ “effectiveness of policy,” 


“approval,” “acceptance,” 


éé, 


“sociability,” and “babying” and an increase in “re- 
strictiveness,” “severity of penalties,” “coerciveness.” 


These changes stggest that addition of another 
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child to the family tends to reduce the warmth and 
contact between the parent and other children and to 
result in a less effective home. 


An analytical study of ascendant behavior of pre- 
school children, D. V. Mummery. Child Devel. 
18, No. 1 and 2 (Mar. and June, 1947), pp. 40-81. 
The study was undertaken (1) to refine the 

measurement of ascendance by taking into account 

the social acceptability of methods used by children 
in attaining and maintaining an ascendant position 
when at play with a companion and (2) to further 
investigate changes in ascendance brought about by 
training children in self-confidence. Using diary 
records, categories of ascendant behavior were 
defined and submitted to competent judges to 
evaluate in terms of social acceptability. A set 
of scale values was then devised. Forty-two 3- and 
4-year-old children were given training designed to 
increase self-confidence, then re-tested and com- 
pared with five controls equated on initial ascendant 
scores. Results indicate that training in self- 
confidence produces increase in ascendance and 
brings about no change in the amount of success or 
in social acceptability of method. Therefore, ascen- 
dance in preschool children may be increased without 
detriment to the commendability of their behavior. 


The impact of a children’s story on mothers and 
children, MI. Wourenstetn. Mono. Soc. for Res. 
in Child Devel. 11, No. 1, Serial No. 42 (1946), 
pp. 1-52. 

This study investigates the reactions of mothers 
and children to a story which deals with the birth of 
a second child in the family and presumably fune- 
tions as a projective technique for eliciting feelings. 
Ten children, eight with younger sibs, served as 
subjects. The story was read to each child by his 
mother and later by the experimenter, and finally it 
was read to all of the children together in a nursery 
school group. Reactions to the story were obtained 
by direct observations and by interviews with the 
mothers. Results showed that the mothers did not 
recognize or accept the fantasy in the story and its 
opportunity for emotional release on the part of the 
child. Mothers thought that if proper techniques 
were used by the parent to prepare the child for the 
coming of a new baby any undesireable impulses of 
the older child could be prevented. They preferred 
repression to the sublimation of aggressive and 
hostile feelings through fantasy. The children, on 
the other hand, enjoyed and assimilated the fantasy 
and responded to the story’s suggestion of dealing 
with emotional problems this way. 
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Foods 


Contributed by Mirna W. Lams 
and CLARA McPHERSON 


Texas Technological College 


Prevention of bone darkening in frozen-packed 
chickens, J. ©. Wooproor and E. SHELOorR. 
Food Ind. 20, No. 1 (Jan. 1948), pp. 116-120+. 
Darkening of the bone and adjacent. flesh of 

certain cuts of frozen chickens is common and 
affects the appearance of the product. It is caused 
by bloody marrow leaching through the bone 
during freezing, thawing, and cooking. It does not 
affect the aroma, flavor, or texture of chickens; and 
it is not associated with bacterial spoilage. 

Bone darkening is confined to young chickens 
before the bones are calcified and is not noticeable 
in mature chickens. 

Poor bleeding of chickens causes clots of blood in 
the large veins, but this is distinct from discoloration 
caused by leaching of blood through the bones. 
The time of chilling dressed chickens before they are 
frozen has little or no effect upon bone darkening. 
Blanching cut-up chicken before freezing prevents 
bone darkening but adversely affects the flavor of 
the chickens. Bone darkening increases slightly 
during the first few weeks in storage at O°F and then 
remains constant for several years. Storing at 10°F 
or higher temperatures accentuates discoloration ; 
storing at 15°F or lower prevents it almost entirely. 

C. McP. 


How to select packaging for frozen foods, G. ©. 
Sampson and H. R. Topp. Quick Frozen Foods 
10, No. 5 (Dee. 1947), pp. 58-59, 96. 

A good container has certain general requirements 
which packers as well as consumers should know. 
A rectangular-shaped package is most economical of 
storage space and should be comparatively narrow 
in one direction in order to insure a rapid rate of 
freezing as well as a rapid rate of thawing. The 
package should be attractive and neat in appearance, 
easily handled, and well labeled. 

Loss of moisture can be controlled by using a 
fabricated container so as to hold moisture vapor 
transfer at a minimum. A high moisture vapor 
transfer results in “freezer burn,’ which causes loss 
of color and other physical changes. Dehydration 
may also result from constant fluctuation in storage 
temperature. 

The container should be capable of holding liquids 
without becoming soft and soggy from the liquid 
inside or from condensed water on the outside during 
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thawing. The product should be wrapped in a 
plastic or waxed parchment bag which is inserted 
inside the fiberboard boxes. Materials in the con- 
tainer must be odorless, tasteless, and nontoxic and 
not impart off-odors or off-flavors to the food. The 
container should be reasonable in cost, clean, and 
sanitary at the time of packing. Even though the 
number of bacteria in a food product is greatly re- 
duced during freezing and storage, a small portion of 
bacteria may survive and be ready to multiply when 
the temperature is again optimum for growth. 

Containers are important, but they can make no 
improvement in a product which was of poor quality 
when packaged.—C. McP. 

Instant mashed potatoes from dehydrated granules, 
J. W. Greene, G. C. Marpuraer, and F, A. 
RouwrmMan. Food Ind. 19, No. 12 (Dec. 1947), 
pp. 86-89 +. 

A process developed by Kansas State College and 
the Quartermaster Food and Container Institute 
for the Armed Forces is now ready for commercial 
production of “instant”? mashed potatoes from de- 
hydrated granules. 

The process is dependent upon two basic steps 
freezing and mechanical removal of most of the 
moisture. Freezing toughens the starch-bearing cell 
structure and permits granulation of the potato 
without rupturing of cells. The presence of rup- 
tured cells results in a gummy, sticky product when 
reconstituted. Sufficient moisture must be re- 
moved to make the potato dry enough to be granu- 
lated through a screen. Losses in water-soluble 
nutrients are indicated to be high. 

The potatoes are rehydrated by adding boiling 
milk or water. 
use commercially as its flavor and general palata- 


This product may have extensive 


bility are comparable to those of fresh, mashed 

potatoes.—C.McP. 

Swordfish in human nutrition, A. Lorez-Maras and 
C.R. Fevers. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 23, No. 12 
(Dee. 1947), pp. 1055-1056. 

The nutritive value of swordfish in the diet is 
summarized. The swordfish contains protein of 
good biological quality with essential amino acids. 
It has some fat but no appreciable amounts of 
Its vitamin value is high, exceeded 
The thiamine 


carbohydrate. 
only by liver among protein foods. 
and riboflavin content is half that of halibut, beef, 
and chicken. The niacin content is about 40 per 
Other 
vitamins (except C) are present in moderate 
amounts.—M.W.L. 


cent higher than that of beef and ham. 
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Housing 


Contributed by Avis Woo.LricH 


Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 


Needed research in rural housing, R. T. Mic MILLAN. 
Rural Sociol. 12, No. 3 (Sept. 1947), pp. 246-253. 
The major portion of housing research has been 

directed toward housing for urban families. Prob- 

lems in rural housing stem from the inadequate 
number and quality of houses, from inequalities be- 
tween cost of dwellings and ability to pay, and from 

social problems arising from poor housing. As a 

result, inferior housing in rural areas is widespread. 
Rural housing research is needed in many fields. 

Methodologies must be improved to study ade- 

quately many of these aspects. Housing research 

should inelude social and psychological factors of 
family living patterns. Relationships of housing to 
health may be difficult to measure but should be 
studied. Most of the existing research has been 
along lines of physical characteristics of housing, 
probably because these can be objectively measured. 

Geographical, cultural, and historical backgrounds 

are significant. Attitudes and values attached to 

housing should be investigated, as should economic 

and tenure aspects. Since rural areas contain a 

large proportion of special classes of people 

migrant workers, low-income groups, Negroes — in- 
vestigation of economic and social problems con- 
nected with the housing of these groups is needed. 
Present trends in rural housing research seem to be 
toward the development of objective methods of 

measurement of these aspects of housing and a 

greater emphasis on family living patterns than has 


heretofore been used. 


Letter from Czechoslovakia, KK. K. Persie. Archi- 
tectural Forum 87, No. 6 (Dee. 1947), p. 30+. 
Some details of Czechoslovakia’s plan for re- 

construction of war-damaged communities and 
homes are discussed. Land and real estate have not 
been completely nationalized in that country, al- 
though the building industry has. All building is 
done according to government plan; there are no 
individual building clients. 

Koldum, or collective living, has been proposed 
for reconstructed industrial villages. The plan has 
met with limited favor and is advanced cautiously 
by the government because of the feeling that the 
individual culture of living will suffer. Under 
Koldum, living standards are showing steady 


improvement. 
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The principle followed is that families with chil- 
dren should not live above the second floor. In 
taller apartment buildings, a compromise is made by 
placing nurseries halfway up and locating families 
with children in apartments close by. 


Ricement. Architectural Forum 87, No. 6 (Dee. 

1947), p. 12. 

Rice hulls have long been a disposal problem in 
rice-producing areas. A new type of building block 
combines rice hulls with cement to form a material 
that can be sawed and nailed. It is fire-proof, 
moisture-proof, and  vermin-proof. Because of 
porosity, ricement is best adapted to interior use. 
It has not yet been tested scientifically. 


Philadelphia plans again. Architectural Forum 87, 

No. 6 (Dee. 1947), pp. 66-87. 

A redevelopment study of an actual nonslum 
neighborhood is part of the Philadelphia City 
Planning Commission’s exhibition. By simple re- 
development rather than demolition and rebuilding, 
the residential area is rescued from drabness. A 
mock-up of a row house demonstrates what private 
families can do to improve their homes and yards 
inexpensively. Back yards are thrown together to 
form a central park and play area or are reland 
scaped at moderate cost. Through streets are 
eliminated, and in some cases they are turned into 


gardens. 


The 12 best houses of the last 12 years, Io. Giorpon. 
House Beautiful 89, No. 9 (Sept. 1947), pp. 79-111. 
Important changes in house design have been 

surveyed to find the most helpful examples of 

American contemporary style. Only houses built 

since 1935 were included in the listing of the 12 best, 

as those built prior to this date were ruled already 
out of date. 

The 12 houses were selected on the basis of good 
use of site, usefulness of interior spaces, pleasing 
design, and straightforward use of materials. 
Under good use of site are considered orientation to 
sun and breezes, full use of natural conditions of the 
site, provisions for privacy, properly planned access, 
and relationship of house to site. Cireulation 
within the house, space provisions for living and 
storage, and separation of living and work areas 
were listed under usefulness of interior spaces. 
The trend to design “from the inside out’ was 
deemed important. 

The 12 houses, which vary in size and cost, are 


illustrated and evaluated. 
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Institution Administration 


Contributed by MArGuERITE E. Horn 
The Pennsylvania State College 


Possibilities in dielectric heat for food processing, 
S. H. Kiemman. Western Canner & Packer 39, 
No. 13 (Dee. 1947), pp. 66-67. 

Dielectric heating refers to the heating of non- 

If the mate- 

rial to be heated is homogeneous, heat is transmitted 


metal substances by electronic waves. 


rapidly and uniformly. 

Bakers have thawed 30-pound containers of 
frozen foods in a short time with dielectric heat. 
Mold spores in packaged bread are killed by the 
application of dielectric heat. Bread so treated 
remains mold-free for twice the normal period. 
Selective heating kills insect larvae in packaged 
cereal products without greatly raising the tem- 
perature of the product. 

Experiments on the effect of dielectric heat on 
food processing are limited. Laboratory evidence 
indicates that processing time can be reduced, 
thereby furnishing a better product. Initial cost of 
electronic equipment is high, but maintenance costs 
are low. Reduced use of corrosive steam in can- 
neries would lengthen the life of other equipment. 


Make pies America’s number one dessert, J. J. 
ZENKER. Bakers’ Helper 88, No. 1106 (Dec. 13, 
1947), pp. 118-119. 

Fruit pie fillings have a better glaze if sugar is 
added after the fruit juice has been thickened. 

To obtain pie crust with a browned bottom, grease 
pie tins, sprinkle with finely ground bread crumbs, 
then cover with pastry. 

Fruit pies are best baked at 450° to 475°F.  Be- 
low this temperature, the juice boils out before the 
crust is browned. Above this temperature, the 
dough in the center of the pie is not baked. 

Custard pies are best baked at 425°F. They are 
done when an inserted knife comes out clean or 
when the filling rises in the center. 

Pie shells should be baked at 400°F. 


Shipping frozen foods by rail, |EprroriaL|. Food 
Packer 28, No. 13 (Dec. 1947), pp. 28, 34. 
Shippers of frozen foods should give more attention 

to precooling foods before shipping them on long 

hauls. Cross-country tests on six carloads of 
frozen food loaded in the Pacific Northwest and 
shipped to the East Coast showed best results when 
foods were very cold when loaded. All cars were 
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refrigerated with ice and 30 per cent salt. Dry ice 
placed on the top layer of foods seemed to interfere 


with normal refrigeration. 


How Australia produces expert hotel cooks and 
meat cutters, | Eprroriav}. Hotel Monthly 55, 
No. 657 (Dee. 1947), pp. 50-54. 

The William Angless Food Trades School in 
Melbourne, Australia, is state-owned and operated 
by the government education department. For 6 
hours a week and 40 weeks a year for four years, it 
teaches each apprentice in hotel cooking, bread 
making, pastry cooking, retail butchery, and retail 
grocery work. Instruction by action is held in 
laboratories equipped for commercial work and for 
food research. The teaching program is supported 
by Australia’s food industries. Flour millers supply 
all flour required in the bread section. Meat is 
furnished for cartage costs only. 


Hotels need good merchandising methods and 
occupational training, H. F. DuaGan. Hotel 
Monthly 55, No. 657 (Dee. 1947), pp. 28-30. 
Innovations cannot take the place of a good 

merchandising program. However, profit-making 
ideas from the American Hotel Association’s business 
promotion department and from outside sources will 
help one. A manager must keep his hotels in good 
condition. 

Long-range research programs can be combined 
with short-range training programs. Greater use 
of existing college and school facilities is better than 
overexpansion. Manual or visual training and 
occupational training are needed for students and 
employees. Surveys to determine what textbooks 
are available and what methods are being used will 


point out areas for additional work. 


Sound consultation leads to better service, I. J. 
BRACKEN. Modern Hosp. 69, No. 6 (Dec. 1947), 
pp. 100-102. 
ood service institutions too small to afford a 

full-time dietitian may have a consultant dietitian. 

Consultation service should include more than 

periodic surveys of menus and meal service. Rec- 

ognition of problems, continued service, and au- 
thority to aid in improving situations are necessary 
for efficient consultation § service. Suggestions 
which dietitians make may lead to improved buying 
methods, better food preparation, more efficient 
employee schedules, more adequately planned meals. 
Written reports of institution visits should be 


carefully filed. 
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Nutrition 


Contributed by E. Ne1icge ToDHUNTER 


University of Alabama 


Metabolism of women during the reproductive 
cycle: XIV. The utilization of pantothenic acid 
during lactation, M. N. Coryeui, M. E. Harris, 
S. Mitier, H. H. Witurams, and I. G. Macy. 
J. Lab. & Clin. Med. 32, No. 12 (Dee. 1947), 
pp. 1454-1461. 

The pantothenic acid content of the food con- 
sumed, milk produced, and urine excreted by normal 
lactating women was determined for the first 10 
days post-partum and during 5-day periods at 
intervals during mature milk production. 

The average daily pantothenic acid content of 
food eaten during the two 5-day periods following 
delivery was 6.0 to 9.5 milligrams. Excretion of 
pantothenic acid in urine per 24 hours was constant 
for each woman and unrelated to the volume. 

The pantothenic acid content of the milk increased 
in proportion to the increase in volume of milk 
produced. 

For all periods of milk secretion studied, 49 to 103 
per cent of the intake of pantothenic acid was 
accounted for in milk and urine, with an average of 


77 per cent. 


Metabolism of women during the reproductive 
cycle: XV. The utilization of biotin during lacta- 
tion, M. N. Coryeii, M. E. Harris, 8. MILuer, 
M. M. Rutrieper, H. H. Wituiams, and I. G. 
Macy. J. Lab. & Clin. Med. 32, No. 12 (Dee. 
1947), pp. 1462-1469. 

Microbiological assay procedure was used to 
determine the biotin content of food, urine, and milk 
secretion of lactating women. During the first five 
days after parturition the biotin content of the milk 
was too low to be reliable, and in the second 5-day 
period the concentration in the milk varied widely 
among the seven women ranging from 0.24 micro- 
grams to 25.17 meg per day. The average daily 
dietary intake of biotin was 80.8 meg. In the 
period of mature milk production the average daily 
biotin of the milk ranged from 0.9 to 10.8 meg and 
represented from 2 to 14 per cent of the total biotin 
intake. 
was excreted in the urine. 


From 15 to 70 per cent of the daily intake 


Metabolism of women during the reproductive 
cycle: XVI. The effect of multivitamin supple- 
ments on the secretion of vitamin A in human 
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milk, M. Lesuer, A. Rosrinson, J. K. Bropy, 

H. H. Wittiams, andI.G. Macy. J. Am. Dietetic 

Assoc. 24, No. 1 (Jan. 1948), pp. 12-16. 

Seven healthy mothers nursing their infants and 
selecting their own diets but without any commercial 
vitamin preparations served as subjects. During 15 
periods of 5 consecutive days, vitamin A and caro- 
tene was determined in the food as eaten and in 24- 
hour collections of mature breast milk. After each 
5-day period, daily supplements of 750 milligrams of 
ascorbic acid, 50,000 international units of vitamin 
A, 12 mg of thiamine, 15 mgof riboflavin, and 120 mg 
of niacin were given for periods of from 6 to 14 days. 

The average daily concentration of vitamin A in 
milk during the control periods was from 43 to 95 
micrograms per 100 cubic centimeters and for the 
final days of vitamin supplementation was from 88 
to 318 meg. 

At least 50,000 LU of vitamin A need to be given 
daily to produce an appreciable increase in the 
vitamin A content of milk of nursing mothers. 


The effects of calorie restriction on skeletal growth, 
P. Hanpier, G. J. Bayuin, and R. H. Fouts, 
Jr. J. Nutrition 34, No. 6 (Dec. 1947), pp. 
677-689. 

Groups of young male rats and rats almost fully 
grown were fed diets adequate in all nutrients but 
restricted as to calories. 

Group A received the diet, ad libitum; group B 
was given 50 per cent of the calories of A; and group 
1) 75 per cent of the calories of A. 

At the beginning, and after 10 weeks, X-ray 
pictures of the skeletal structures were taken. 
Blood determinations of calcium, phosphorus, alka- 
line phosphatase, and total proteins were made. 

Animals limited to 50 per cent calories failed to 
grow normally, and skeletal growth stopped. In 
the older animals skeletal development was but 
slightly impaired. There was little change in 
plasma calcium; blood phosphorus decreased; and 
serum alkaline phosphatase activity increased. 


Liver and folic acid in the treatment of nutritional 
macrocytic anemia, J. A. Kemp. Lancet 253, 
No. 6471 (Sept. 6, 1947), pp. 350-353. 

Three cases of nutritional macrocytic anemia were 
treated with synthetic folic acid given by mouth. 
The patients were vegetarians. No change in diet 
was made. The only treatment was the folic acid. 
In 22 days of treatment there was a marked increase 
in the number of cells and in hemoglobin. An im- 
provement in weight, strength, appetite, and skin 


condition was noticed. 
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Social Welfare and Public Health Section 
D.C. Home Economics Association 


Foods and public health, C. G. Kine. Nutritional 
Observatory 8, No. 1 (Jan. 1947), pp. 1-4. 
Current nutritional research places increasing 

emphasis on the two extremities of the life span in- 

stead of following the older practice of measuring 
growth rates. The correlation between good nutri- 
tion and health is intimate at all ages. 

With a steady increase in the proportion of our 
population in the upper age brackets, more and more 
stress will be put on the importance of good food and 
protection against the degenerative diseases char- 
acteristic of middle life and old age. This means 
that continued nutrition research is needed as well as 
more nutrition education among lay groups and 
medical workers.—H. G. O. 

Case-finding factors in cancer detection centers, 
H. W. Jones, Jr., and W. R. Cameron. J. Am. 
Med. Assoc. 135, No. 15 (Dee. 13, 1947), pp. 
964-967. 

Over a 9-month period a cancer detection center in 
Maryland examined 1,709 persons of whom 336 were 
males and 1,373 females. Nine cancers were dis- 
covered in the women and eight in the men. These 
figures show a prevalence rate of 10 to 15 times that 
ordinarily anticipated in men and twice the ex- 
pectancy in females. 

These data appear to indicate that certain factors 
are involved in the decision of individuals to present 
themselves for examination in cancer detection 
centers. One factor may be the occurrence of 
carcinoma in the examinee’s immediate family and 
another the presence of minor complaints. An inci- 
dental but significant discovery was that 51 per cent 
of female and 36 per cent of male examinees were 
referred to their own doctors because medical condi- 
tions other than cancer were found.-H. G. O. 
Social worker plays part in court process, W. SrTokes. 

Child 12. No. 6 (Dee. 1947), pp. SY 92. 

There has been a growing realization that justice 
must be tempered with a knowledge of human be- 
havior and of the relationship of the individual to 
his family and society. Theremre still communities 
which do not have social workers helping with court 
Where such service is provided, the func- 


cases. 
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tions of the social worker are to assist the judge in 
reaching decisions and to carry out the corrective 
program approved by the court. In carrying out 
these functions, the first contact, the interpretation 
of the sentence, the relationship with other members 
of the family, and the reports to the judge are of 
special importance. A better understanding be- 
tween the courts and social agencies to avoid wasteful 
duplication of services is needed.—M. L. N. 


Problem drinking: a public health and municipal 
responsibility, L. C. Duryea. Am. J. Public 
Health 37, No. 12 (Dec. 1947), pp. 1567-1573. 
The common incidence of uncontrolled drinking 

makes it an imminent public health problem. 

Causes of drinking as well as the end products make 

the uncontrolled drinker a sick person. Yet alco- 

holics are treated as criminals and jailed; medical 
facilities to care for problem drinkers are rare. 

Problem drinking is a municipal responsibility. 
Among alcoholics, the disease rate, the accident rate, 
and the divorce rates are higher; at least 25 per cent 
of all crimes are attributed to problem drinking; 
many psychiatric cases are caused directly by ex- 
cessive drinking; the disease affects the victim and 
his dependents. 

Problem drinking cannot be handled by a private 
agency. Research, better treatment facilities, and 
revised alcohol education in the schools are needed. 
This work can best be done by the health officers in 
their role as physician, educator, and administra 
tor.—-H. G., O. 


The place of public welfare in our present society, 
J. J. Corson. Public Welfare 5, No. 12 (Dee. 
1947), pp. 266-269. 

A time of prosperity usually follows a war, but in 
September 1947, 11,000,000 men and women were 
receiving government aid. Few people received 
payments because of lost jobs; the aged, dependent 
children, and the handicapped were the major 
recipients. Congested industrial centers, where 
security lies in jobs rather than in the land, and 
disunited family groups of today are the main factors 
in the increased number of dependent. persons. 

ven today aid is often dispensed on the seven- 
teenth-century assumption that men and women be- 
come destitute only through some fault of their own. 

A recent trend toward public insurance rather than 

public assistance is eliminating this attitude. 

Civilization is measured by the well-being of its 
least fortunate men and women. A democracy 
should guarantee opportunity for a job and assur- 


M. L. N. 


ance of essentials for decent living. 
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Flammable garments and proposed national legisla- 
tion on flammable textiles, Ff. Bonner. Rayon 
Textile Monthly 29, No. 1 (Jan. 1948), pp. 53-54. 
There seems to be an increasing number of deaths 

or painful disfigurements caused by clothing catching 
on fire. Among the flammable fabrics are long- 
napped brushed or pile rayon, fine-mesh rayon or 
cotton, and a tufted cotton fabric. In each type air 
has ready access to the fibers. 

California was the first to pass a law making it 
unlawful to manufacture, sell, or offer for sale any 
fabric or garment made of either natural or syn- 
thetic fibers which would prove to be flammable by 
tests made by the state fire marshal. 

The matter of flammability was brought up in 
Congress, but what was urgently needed was a 
reliable testing method. A committee was ap- 
pointed and the resulting test appears in the 1946 
yearbook of the American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists. The testing apparatus 
consists of a rack to hold the cloth sample flat and at 
a 45-degree angle. After checking many samples on 
the tester, the committee decided that only those 
fabrics which burned no faster than 5 inches in 6 or 
more seconds were considered safe for wearing 
apparel. 

Three flammability bills were introduced in the 
last Congress. Various states have shown interest 
in some form of legislation. The suggestion has 
been made that industries enter upon a program of 
education among their groups and avoid the necessity 
of federal action. 


Simple tester for evaluating the snag resistance of 
nylon hosiery, J. E. Smirxn and T. D. Jonson. 
Rayon Textile Monthly 29, No. 1 (Jan. 1948), 
pp. 70-71. 

Because snag resistance is so closely related to the 
incidence of runs in hosiery, it is an important con- 
sideration in judging the serviceability of sheer 
nylon hosiery. A new, simple tester and method for 
evaluating snag resistance are used for correlation 
with the performance of nylon hosiery in service 
tests which differentiate between stockings having 
excellent, fair, and poor snag resistance. 

A strip of sandpaper is used in the tester as the 
snagging surface. 

The tester has been used in selecting finishing 
materials to be used after dyeing to increase re- 
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sistance to snagging during inspection, packaging, 
merchandising, and wear. 


Clothes that breathe, W. ScuwetsHermer, MD. 
Rayon Textile Monthly 28, No. 12 (Dec. 1947), 
pp. 79-80. 

Better ventilated garments are necessary for 
comfort in hot weather. It has taken two major 
conflicts to bring men’s clothing out of the rut. 
World War I popularized the shirt with the soft 
collar. Recent global warfare taught soldiers some 
techniques for keeping comfortable in humid 
jungles, the hot desert, and wet and frigid zones. 
Army research improved previous methods of mak- 
ing fabrics resistant to wind and rain. 

For warm and humid atmospheres, most investi- 
gators recommend one-piece, loose-fitting garments 
with openings at the ankles, waist, neck, and wrist in 
order to increase skin ventilation. Others recom- 
mend an absorbent, close-fitting garment. In 
conducting experiments, the rate of sweat produc- 
tion closely followed the degree of heat discomfort. 
Naked subjects sweated the least amount and 
evaporated all of it directly on the skin with a maxi- 
mum cooling effect. The loose-fitting pajama suit 
was cool and did not get damp or sticky. 

It is a well-known fact that warmth and coolness 
depend much more on the amount of body ventila- 
tion than upen the thickness of the clothing. 


The hand has not lost its skill, I. Buunr. Textil 
Colorist & Converter 69, No. 12 (Dee. 1947), 
pp. 27+. 

In England, the British Rayon Federation is 
opening its new design center patterned after the 
Cotton Design Center in Manchester. Exhibits are 
changed frequently ; and the purpose is to encourage 
an appreciation of good design, new design, and 
wearable and usable textiles. In spite of labor 
shortages and limited supplies of rayon yarn this 
group feels it has something to offer in special types 
of design and fabric interest. 

In France, the instinctive move in the weaving 
industry is to make full use of a flair for unusual 
weave and color rather than to meet a competitive 
mass market. This group would like to have 
greater access to the fine-sized rayon and synthetic 
yarns than it has had in the past. 

In Zurich, in the world-famed weaving school, 
emphasis is placed on the utilization of all that is 
new in equipment as well as in design and texture. 

The general impnession is that Europe’s tradi- 
tional part in the production of textiles is a live, in- 
fluential force. 











News Notes 





GENERAL 


Ruth Van Deman, head of the information division 
of the U. 8. Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
economics from 1923 to 1947 and known the country 
over for her broadcasts on the Farm and Home Hour 
program of the USDA, died on March 6 in Johns 
Hopkins Hospital in Baltimore after a 7-month illness. 
A memorial service for her was held in All Souls’ Uni- 
tarian Church, Washington, D. C., on March 20. 

National Conference of Social Work. Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, and April 17 to 23 are the place 
and date of the 1948 National Conference of Social 
Work. The Hotel Dennis will be headquarters for 
the social welfare and public health department of 
the American Home Economics Association. 

Practical Nurse Education Conference. ‘The 
seventh annual conference of the National Associa- 
tion for Practical Nurse Education will be held on 
May 3, 4, and 5 at the Wade Park Manor in Cleve 
land, Ohio. 

NEBRASKA 

Nebraska Home Economics Association. At the 
close of the annual state meeting in Lincoln on 
lebruary 27 and 28, Mary Beth Hitchman assumed 
the duties of president. 

The Nebraska Dietetic Association advanced the 
date of its spring semiannual convention in order to 
meet at the same time and thus consolidate Nebraska 
home economists. 

Thelma Tincher was in charge of general arrange- 
ments for the meeting; Anita Bitner was chairman 
of the program committee; and Patricia McMahon 
and Ruth Menoher were in charge of exhibits. 

The second annual recruitment program, under 
the leadership of Dora Wood, featured the film 
“Footsteps to the Future,” produced at Ohio State 
University for just such purposes. 

Home Economics Teacher Exchange Program. 
May Cook, president of the Association in 1944 and 
1945, who is on leave as foods and nutrition teacher 
in the Grand Island High School to serve as an 
exchange teacher in England this year, tells in her 
letters of the contrasts between “‘domestic subjects” 
as taught in England and home economics in the 


United States. 


Miriam Cunliffe of England, who is taking Miss 
Cook’s place this year, spoke at the annual meeting 
of the Association. She told the home economists 
of the joys and sorrows of an exchange teacher who 
becomes, by virtue of her position, an ambassador 
of her country. She was made a member of the 
Nebraska and American Home Economics Associa- 
tions at the annual meeting. 

Omaha Homemakers Club. Since Mrs. Katharine 
M. Alderman, AHEA president, was in Omaha in 
January 1947 to help the homemakers there to 
organize, the Homemakers Club has had regular 
programs presented by home economists in various 
fields or by others in related fields. 

The fall meetings began in September, when 
Evelyn Halm spoke on “Nutrition in Omaha.”’ 
In October Clara Noyes showed “Kitchen Time 
Savers.” In November, when husbands came to 
the meeting as guests, B. D. Baker of the Public 
Health Department spoke on “Sanitation in Omaha 
Restaurants and Institutions.” 

Officers of the Homemakers’ Club include: Mrs. 
QO. K. Horton, president ; Mrs. Samuel Kesall, vice- 
president; Mrs. Glenn Nelson, secretary; and Mrs. 
M. L. Taylor, treasurer. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


New Hampshire Home Economics Association. 
The textiles and clothing committee of the Associa- 
tion met for an all-day session in Boston on Decem 
ber 6. Verna Moulton of the University of New 
Hampshire was elected chairman of the committee 
for the next two years. 

Work was continued on the preparation of a 
handbook to be issued later to the members of the 
Association in an attempt to co-ordinate the methods 
used in teaching clothing construction in New 
Hampshire. To date, most of the recommended 
procedures have been listed for cotton projects. 
Upon completion of this project a panel discussion 
will be presented at a meeting of the Association. 

University of New Hampshire. [Ella Shannon 
Bowles and Dorothy 38. 
editorial staff of the University, are co-authors of 
Secrets of New England Cooking, recently published. 

Extension Service. New Hampshire home dem- 
onstration agents sent an exhibit, “Its Hobby Time 


Towle, members of the 


in New Hampshire,” to the national home dem- 
onstration meeting in Chicago. The exhibit in- 
cluded a map of the state, the girls’ pictures, and 
various handicrafts with which they occupy them- 
selves in their leisure hours. 

The agents also sent an exhibit on propagation of 
house plants to a meeting of New England home 
demonstration agents in Connecticut last October. 
This project was the result of a training school in 








~ 


horticulture conducted for them by members of the 
horticulture department last spring. 


NEW JERSEY 


New Jersey Home Economics Association. The 
Association co-operated with the state branch of the 
American Association for the United Nations and 
the Newark Evening News in holding an all-day 
forum on March 12 on the progress of the United 
Nations during its first two years of existence. 

The annual spring meeting of the Association will 
be held on May 1 in New Brunswick in conjunction 
with that of the Secondary School Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. ‘Education for Responsibility” will be the 
theme. 

The executive councils of the three state associa- 
tions serving home economists have endorsed the 
development of a state co-ordinating council. The 
New Jersey section of the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation will be represented by Mrs. Anna Schneider 
of Toms River; the Vocational and Arts Association, 
by Elizabeth Gunn of Newark and Mary Mahoney 
of Paterson; and the New Jersey Home Economics 
Association, by Mrs. Ella R. Williams of Rahway. 
The purpose of the council is to unify work of the 
three organizations regarding their common goals in 
home economics. 

Extension Service. 
County home agent, was elected treasurer of the 
National Home Demonstration Agents Association 
at its meeting in December, and Marghetta Jebsen, 


Margaret Shepard, Essex 


Bergen County home agent, was elected third vice- 
president in charge of public relations. 

Marion Butters, state leader of home agents, has 
been named chairman of the extension section of the 
home economies division of the Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges and Universities. 

Staff changes include the following: Jane Conger, 
former home agent-at-large, is now home agent in 
Cumberland County; Mrs. Floy Ware is assistant 
home agent in Mercer County to succeed Dorothy 
O’ Donnell, who is now assistant state 4-H club leader ; 
Eleanor Griffith is now assistant home agent in 
Warren County; and Alma Coccia is home agent-at- 
large. Emily Anne Van Ingen, assistant home agent 
in Atlantic County, is now working for her master’s 
degree at the University of Minnesota. 

Rural Electrification Course. Home economists 
and rural homemakers, mainly from South Jersey, 
attended the rural electrification refresher course 
sponsored by the Farm Electrification Council of 
New Jersey in Atlantic City on February 7. Eliza- 
beth Sweeney, ‘equipment editor of McCall’s, 
discussed “Know Before You Buy’’; Frances Armin 
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of the National Adequate Wiring Bureau, New York 
City, “A Live Wire Home’’; and Lillian Eddy of 
General Electric, “The Light Side of the Rural 
Home.” 

Newark. Eleanor Wiese, former home economist 
for the Public Service in Newark, is now in charge 
of Public Service home economists throughout the 
state. Mary Theresa Burke, formerly in the Public 
Service office in Jersey City, was moved to Newark 
to succeed Mrs. Wiese. 

NEW MEXICO 

Extension Service. Fabiola C. deBaca Gilbert, 
home agent in Santa Fé County for the past 18 years, 
became home demonstration agent-at-large on 
February 1. Part of her time will be used in pre- 
paring information in Spanish, the language used by 
Mrs. Gilbert is 
now preparing a Spanish translation of New Mexico 
xtension Circular No. 212, “A Clothing Construe- 
tion Handbook.”’ 

Helen Hodges, assistant home agent in Curry 
County, became Mrs. John H. Gay on January 11. 
She will continue to work until she has completed the 


many native New Mexico families. 


1-H program planned for 1948. 

Owaissa Moore, a graduate of Eastern New Mexico 
College, has been appointed assistant home agent 
in Union County. 

Ann Nabors, former assistant home agent in 
Roosevelt County, is now Mrs. John Lovelace of 
Farwell, Texas. Her successor is Mrs. Lillian V. 
Loken, a graduate of St. Olaf College, Northfield, 
Minnesota. 

Carlsbad. 
Carlsbad, was married to David White on December 
20. 

New Mexico Association of Future Homemakers 
of America. Nina Simpson of Lovington, national 
president of FHA, spoke before the home economics 
section of the American Vocational Association Con- 
vention in Los Angeles on December 17 on “FHA 
and the Christmas Festival.” 


NEW YORK 


New York Home Economics Association. }liza- 
beth Sweeney, president of the Association, an- 
nounces that the annual convention will be held at 
the Commodore Hotel, New York City, on May 7 
and 8. 

Central District. On January 30 a dinner was 
held at the Hotel Anondaga with about one hundred 
members and guests present. The guests were 


Lucy Stinett, homemaking teacher in 


members of the executive committee of the New 
York State Home Economies Association and school 
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guidance people. Evelyn Herrington of Syracuse 
University presided. 
Central Western District. 


and assemblies during and after school hours with 


Parent-student teas 


special home economics programs are being used 
successfully in the recruitment program. 

Southern District. The spring meeting will be held 
at Cooper Inn, Cooperstown, on April 17. 

Western District. At the February meeting mem- 
bers contributed to boxes and wrote “round robin” 
letters to home economists abroad. Beth Peterson 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company spoke at 
the March luncheon meeting. 

Summer Courses. Summer sessions for home 
economics teachers will be offered for the first time 
at Buffalo and Plattsburg State Teachers Colleges. 
Other summer session courses will be held at New 
York University and Teachers College, Columbia 
University. During its summer session, Cornell 
University will again have a conference for teachers, 


and from July 1 to 3 there will be a conference for 


county leaders at Syracuse University. 

Russell Sage College. Grace Johnson, associate 
professor of teacher education, was married on 
December 21 to James 8. Campbell, Jr., associate 
professor of mechanical engineering at Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute. Mrs. Campbell will continue 
her work at the College. 

State Education Department. An in-service train- 
ing program for cook-managers and cooks in the 
Jewish parochial schools of New York City was 
initiated in February, conducted jointly by the 
Bureau of Home Economics and the Jewish Educa- 
tion Committee. 

Corning. Alice Johnson, formerly of Cornell 
University, is now the New York representative of 
the Corning Glass Company. Lillian Ziegfield, 
formerly of the Company, has joined the staff 
of the New York Herald Tribune Institute. 


OHIO 


Cincinnati Career Carnival. As a follow-up of 
last year’s project in recruitment, the Cincinnati 
Home Economics Association, Cincinnati chapter 
of the American Dietetic Association, and the Home 
Economics Women in Business are holding a 
“Career Carnival” for 250 high school juniors on 
April 13. Booths depicting the important fields of 
home economies will be staffed by home economists 
now in them. — Positions represented will include: 
the hospital dietitian; community nutritionist; 
utility company food service nutritionist ; equipment 
company home economist; food company home 
economist; home demonstration agent; nursery 
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school nutritionist; homemaker; and home econ- 
omists in the fields of textiles and merchandising, 
home economics education, and journalism and 
radio. 

Akron University. Isabella C. Wilson is a mem- 
ber of the Akron Citizen’s Food Committee. She 
also has been conducting a ten-minute radio program 
each Saturday morning on WAKR’s Food for 
Thought program. 

Bowling Green State University. Alice Shocke, 
Virginia Cochran, Mrs. Margaret Shaddix, and 
Eleanor Hruby have joined the faculty. 

Ohio State University. Eva Donelson, chairman 
of the division of foods and nutrition, was married 
on December 22 to Dr. H. K. Wilson, vice-dean of 
agriculture at The Pennsylvania State College. 

Western Reserve University. Helen A. Hun- 
scher, president of the American Dietetic Association, 
spoke on ‘“‘Association Standards” at the March 15 
meeting of the Ohio Dietetic Association. She has 
also spoken before several other state dietetic associa 
tions. 

Wittenberg College. Ella Siddal, head of the 
department of home economics, is on leave of absence 
for the year and is residing in Phoenix, Arizona. 
Mrs. W. R. Hilbrink, formerly district supervisor 
of school lunches for the eastern counties of West 
Virginia, is teaching Miss Siddal’s classes. 

Extension Service. The Farm and Home Labor 
Show, sponsored by the Extension Service and deal- 
ing with time-and labor-saving practices and equip 
ment for the home and farm, has visited 87 of the 
SS counties in Ohio. 


OKLAHOMA 


University of Oklahoma. 
of Kansas State College was guest at a tea given in 


Dean Margaret Justin 


her honor at the University on November 17. 

Mrs. Nell B. Nichols of the Woman’s Home 
Companion was entertained at luncheon on Decem 
ber 15 by the students in a foods class. 

Mrs. Verna McCallum of the Corning Glass Works 
visited the School of Home Economics on December 
17. 

Helen Burton, director of the School of Home 
Kconomics, presented a broadcast on the history, 
meaning, and purpose of State Home Economics 
Day. 

Omicron Nu held an initiation supper meeting in 
the home of its sponsor, Mrs. Nell R. Evans, on 
December 2. 

The School of Home Economies has an institute 
for veterans’ wives, directed by Helen Clark, where 


these young homemakers are given practical home- 
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making training in sewing, remodeling of clothes, 
millinery, cooking, meal planning, baby care, nutri- 
tion, and even in the making of inexpensive Christ- 
mas gifts. A large room in one of the temporary 
buildings in Sooner City will be made into a home- 
making center, where some of the classes, meetings, 
and social gatherings will be held. 

Mildred Horton, AHEA executive secretary, 
visited the School of Home Economics in November. 
A tea and dinner were given in her honor. 

Farmers Home Administration. Home manage- 
ment specialists are assisting in training county 
supervisors in the year-end check out of Farm 
Ownership families. Greater emphasis on farm and 
home business analyses was stressed in training 
schools for county personnel held in November and 
December. One of the four home management 
specialists will attend each of the annual county 
meetings for families at which such topics as “Should 
We Purchase Needed Home Equipment Now 
Why or Why Not?” “Saving Dollars by a Fuller 
Live-at-Home Program,” and ‘‘Home Improvement 
for Beauty and Health” will be discussed. 


OREGON 


Oregon State College. The College will be head- 
quarters for a regional nutrition research project 
which will study dental health and factors contrib- 
uting to it. Ten western states, the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Economics, and the 
U. S. Public Health Service will co-operate on the 
project made possible by a federal appropriation 
under the Research and Marketing Act of 1947. Be- 
cause Oregon had a study of dental health already in 
progress, it was made the key state and trustee of 
funds for the whole region with Clara Storvick as 
chairman of the administrative committee. 

There will be a mobile laboratory staffed by a 
physician, public health nurse, X-ray technician, 
two nutritionists, three chemists, and laboratory and 
clerical assistants, as well as Dr. Storvick and Mili- 
cent Hathaway of the Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics, who is being loaned for the 
year. In Oregon the group will include Dr. Deme- 
trios Hadjimarkos, dentist, and June Sullivan, 
bacteriologist. This research group will go to 
selected areas in each state and carry on intensive 
studies of nutritional status, including medical and 
dental examinations and nutritional histories. 

Extension Service. Mrs. Azalea Sager is on eight 
months’ leave for rest and study. She will visit 
Mexico, Guatemala, and at least ten states and will 
study work of ‘project leaders and evaluation of 
extension programs. 
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A new training program for prospective extension 
workers has been started by the Service and the 
School of Home Economics at Oregon State College. 
Senior girls will work with experienced home demon- 
stration agents in their respective counties for six 
weeks and will receive college credit. Three girls 
started this training in January. 

State Visitors. Three home economists from 
Sweden—Elsa Lundell, Elsa Lindstrom, and Rut 
Wallensteen—visited Oregon. All are heads of 
departments of home economics and leaders in ex- 
tension work. 

Portland Home Economists in Business. In- 
creasing recognition for the field of home economics 
as outlined by the public relations committee of the 
HEIB’s department of the AHEA has been the 
central theme of this year’s meetings. The group 
had its first Bosses Dinner in December and in 
January entertained the deans of girls of the eight 
Portland high schools and the director of family life 
education for the Portland public schools, Mrs. 
Ruth Forest. (Guests at the February meeting were 
Ava B. Milam, Alma Fritchoff, Margaret Fincke, 
Miriam McPherson, and May Workinger of Oregon 
State College. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Rhode Island Home Economics Association. 
“Family Living’ was the theme of the March 
Institute held as the annual co-operative meeting of 
the Association and the Rhode Island Dietetic 
Association. An early afternoon meeting of the 
dietetic group preceded the general afternoon and 
evening sessions. 

Rhode Island College of Education. Lucy Hanley 
was granted the EdM degree. Her study developed 
a curriculum in education for home and family life 
specificaliy designed for use in grades one through 
nine and included units in the following areas: foods 
and nutrition, clothing, child care and development, 
personal and family relationships, and consumer 
education. 

Rhode Island State College. = Dura-Louise Cockrell 
is serving as a consultant for a program of training 
for cerebral palsied children being sponsored by the 
Crippled Children and Adults of Rhode Island, In- 
corporated. 

Arline Pinkham is a member of the committee ap- 
pointed by the U.S. Office of Education to develop 
a practical nursing curriculum guide. This group 
is also a part of a larger working committee on 
practical nurse training that compiled the material 
published by the Office of Education in “Practical 
Nursing—-An Analysis of the Practical Nurse Oc- 
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cupation with Suggestions for the Organization of 
Training Programs.”’ 

New staff members in the School of Home Eco- 
nomics beginning with the spring semester are: 
Beverly Downing, director of the Home Manage- 
ment House, and Constance Brine, instructor in 
foods and nutrition. Miss Brine will assist with the 
regional co-operative project on nutritional status. 

Department of Social Welfare. The supervising 
dietitian, Dorothy Bailey, and her assistant, 
Elizabeth Brennan, are now holding classes at the 
Rhode Island Training School for Girls at Oaklawn. 
The girls will be taught to plan, prepare, and serve 
food with a view to teaching them to earn their 
living and become useful citizens in the community. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


South Carolina Home Economics Association. 
The Association held its annual fall meeting in con- 
junction with that of the South Carolina Dietetic 
Association at Winthrop College. The program in- 
cluded talks by Elizabeth Sweeney of McCall’s on 
“Women in the Home of Tomorrow” and “Recruit- 
ment for Home Economics’; a fashion show by 
student clubs; “South Carolina Camellias” by Mrs. 
Margaret Higdon; reports on work at the U. 8. 
Regional Vegetable Laboratory by Margaret Kan- 
napaux and on regional housing research by Eliza- 
beth Watson ; and talks by several foreign students 
Marion Chuan and Una Chuh of China and Elena 
Cortes and Lyn Ganeke of Hawaii. The banquet 
All foods 


served were grown in the state and contributed by 


was a South Carolina products banquet. 


the growers or distributors. The table decorations 
and corsages were beautiful native camellias. 

Elizabeth Watson of the research department of 
the 8S. C. Experiment Station was elected president 
of the Association. She will assume her duties at 
the fall meeting. 

Proceeds from the banquet, served by members of 
Phi Upsilon Omicron at Winthrop College, went to- 
ward the sponsorship of a foreign student. Upsilon 
Chapter of Phi Upsilon Omicron is hoping to sponsor 
an international student next year. 

State Health Department. 
recently a dietitian at Mount Sinai Hospital in New 
York City, and Frances Eddy, formerly in charge of 
diet therapy at Roper Hospital in Charleston, have 


Margaret Freeman, 


been added to the staff as nutritionists. 
Extension Service. 
Labor-Saving Shows were held for farm families in 


During 1947, two series of 
the state. These were one-day shows and con- 
sisted of three parts set up by the (1) Extension 
Service, (2) local farmers and homemakers, and (3) 
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commercial dealers. The exhibits showed farm 
families time and labor savers that they could use 
to increase their efficiency. 

The home management section featured life-size 
models of storage space and convenient step-saving 
equipment. The clothing section showed short cuts 
in sewing. During the show leaders from the local 
county demonstrated the various short cuts. 


TEXAS 


North Texas State College. Mrs. Isla Mae Chap- 
man represented the College on the judging com- 
mittee of the Farmer-Stockman for its Rural Neigh- 
borhood Progress Contest for 1948. With other 
members of the committee she inspected the final 
neighborhood winners. She was the only home 
economist on the committee. 

Texas College of Arts and Industries. A study of 
food costs for married college students’ families is 
being made by the student wives under the direction 
of Julia Menefee, teacher-trainer. Trial food rec- 
ords have been kept and will be used as a basis for 
developing record blanks. The study will be con- 
cerned with quantities consumed, quality of meals 
served, and cost of food. 

Aline McKensie has been appointed by Governor 
Jester to membership on the Emergency Food Com- 
mission. 

Texas Technological College. 
of Lemesa, a senior home economics student, has 
been awarded the $300 Borden Foundation Scholar- 


Katherine Nelson 


ship. 

Kmmy Zweybruck, the Viennese artist, was at the 
College on February 2 and 3 through the courtesy 
of the American Crayon Company to conduct a two- 
day workshop on screen printing. Her visit was 
sponsored by the applied arts department of the 
division of home economics. 

The annual Open House sponsored by the Home 
Keonomics Club and Omega Chapter of Phi Upsilon 
Omicron will be held April 23 and 24. 

Extension Service. <A series of 12 two-day Rural 
Housing and Farm Building Schools was conducted 
in 1947 by W. 3. Allen, extension agricultural engi- 
neer, and Mrs. Bernice Claytor, extension specialist 
in home management, for county extension agents 
and the staff members. Information was given on 
construction and materials, general principles of 
house planning, wiring and lighting, sanitation, and 
farmstead arrangement. Lumber dealers presented 
the outlook on local building possibilities. Plans 
were made to give this information by radio, news 
releases, demonstrations at group meetings, and by 
exhibits in offices and store windows. 
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There were some 400,000 farm gardens in Texas in 
1947, according to J. F. Rosborough, extension 
horticulturist. To meet the higher costs of food and 
to meet the government’s request for an increase in 
gardens, an all-out effort will be made to double the 
number of gardens in 1948. 

Mrs. Eloise T. Johnson, family life education 
specialist, has developed The Tater Family, com 
posed of eight family-type pictures which depict in a 
Walt Disney-like way a typical family from little 
Spee Tater, the smallest family member, to Grandpa 
Meddy Tater. Mrs. Johnson originally planned to 
use the Tater family at 4-H camps while discussing 
how people grow and get along together. However, 
the family has proved so popular that 18 colored 
slides have been made and are being used by ex 


tension agents with all age groups. 


UTAH 


Utah Home Economics Association. 
board meetings were held in Salt Lake City in 


Executive 


November and January. 

The Association’s annual spring meeting has been 
scheduled for April 23 and 24 at the Hotel Utah in 
Salt Lake City with Gladys Walz as general chair 
man. 

Pledges totaling $814 have been received by the 
Permanent Headquarters fund. The plan for pro- 
viding Utah’s quota of $3500 was begun at the 
Association’s fall luncheon and was followed up with 
letters to all Association members. Members of the 
Permanent Headquarters Fund committee are: 
Mrs. Virginia F. Cutler, chairman; Versa Little 
field; Margaret Potter; and Karma Swindle. 

State Nutrition Council. The fourth meeting of 
the year was held in January in Salt Lake City 
The program, under the direction of the research 
committee, included a talk on “Newer Aspects of 
Protein Metabolism” by Dr. Frank N. Tyler of the 
University of Utah, a clinician in the laboratory on 
metabolism and hereditary diseases at Salt Lake 
General Hospital. 

State Department of Public Instruction. ‘The 
Department, through four of its divisions, is work 
ing closely with the Governor’s Committee on Food 
Conservation. As a part of this program, the divi 
sion of home economics published a 12-page bulletin 
planned to assist home economics teachers to give 
effective leadership in local communities in pro- 
moting the conservation of food. 

The two-day training conference for supervising 
teachers and trainees, held on the campus in Novem 
ber, was under the direction of Helen Cawley and 
Mrs. Lela B. Gustafson.. Members of the home 
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economics staff of the State Department of Public 
Instruction, home economics teachers from schools 
participating in the teacher-training program, col 
lege staff members, and students contributed to the 
program. 

University of Utah. The University Nursery 
School has doubled in enrollment the past few 
months because of added space and equipment. 
The addition of a dining room, kitchen, extra play 
room, parents’ waiting room, and staff offices have 
made it possible for the home economics department 
to increase these services. Observation booths with 
one-way vision screens make it possible for 25 people 
to observe each hour. 

Men are registering in home economics courses in 
increasing numbers. This year they are registered 
in Marriage and Family Relationships, Child 
Development, and Textiles and Nutrition. One 
fourth of the students registered in Marriage and 
Family Relationships are men. 

Extension Service. Mrs. Myrtle D. Peterson has 
been appointed one of a committee of five for the 11 
western states to plan for training and workshops for 
state and county extension workers. Director A. E. 
Bowman of Wyoming is chairman. 

“Better Family Living” was the theme of a work- 
shop held in January at Utah State Agricultural 
College for 29 home demonstration staff members. 
Mrs. Myrtle D. Peterson, assistant director, was in 
charge of the conference. Director W. W. Owens 
discussed “Women in the Field of Homemaking.” 

Luella Moore has been appointed home demon 
stration agent in Summit County. Mrs. Minette 
Carlson Paskett resigned on February 1. 


VERMONT 

Vermont Home Economics Association. Associa 
tion contributions to the Permanent Headquarters 
Fund of the AHEA are being given in honor of 
Bertha Terrill, who founded home economics at the 
University of Vermont and taught there from 1909 
to 1940. Since her retirement, Miss Terrill has been 
weaving linens and donating the proceeds of their 
sale to a loan fund for University of Vermont women 
students. Miss Terrill was a charter member of the 
AHEA and a member of the Lake Placid conferences. 

Department of Public Health. Kathleen Van 
(left, consulting dietitian, is on leave until June for 
graduate study at Columbia University. Dr. John 
H. Browne will act as part-time medical nutrition 
consultant. He is also medical director of the ecur- 
rent nutrition study being conducted in Burlington 
hy the Medical College of the University of Vermont. 

Extension Service. Anna Wilson, nutrition spe- 
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cialist, is working on a campaign for home pasteur- 
ization of milk on farms and a general nutrition 
program to meet the high cost of living and the con- 
servation demand. 

At the annual extension conference, the home 
demonstration agents took part with other members 
of the extension staff throughout the state in a con- 
sideration of the findings of a recent study conducted 
in Vermont by the field studies department of the 
U. S. Extension Service and the Bureau of Agri 
cultural Economics as to the effectiveness of the 
extension program. The conference enabled the 
home demonstration agents to prepare a list of recom 
mendations as to changes in the use of methods which 
will correct some of the weaknesses discovered 
through the study. 


VIRGINIA 


Virginia Home Economics Association. ‘Progress 
through Combined Efforts” will be the theme of the 
37th annual meeting of the Association at the John 
Marshall Hotel in Richmond on April 16, 17, and 18. 
A lecture and discussion on “Family Relations and 
Child Development” will open the meeting. Miller 
& Rhoads is entertaining the Association at a 
Candlelight Tea in the store’s tearoom. 

On Saturday morning, four interest groups will be 
held concurrently on Housing and Furnishings; 
Foods, Nutrition, and Research; Clothing, Textiles, 
and Fashions; and Family Kconomics and Social 
Welfare. At the general meeting on Saturday 
morning, Florence Hall of the U.S. Extension Serv- 
ice will discuss “How the Home Economist Can 
Contribute to the Peace.” 

The annual business meeting on Saturday after 
noon will include election of a president, vice-presi- 
dent, and secretary. Mrs. Margaret Svoboda is 
completing her term as Association president. 

Sylvia Slocum will be toastmistress at the banquet 
on Saturday evening. Departmental breakfasts on 
Sunday morning will close the program. 

One of the major projects of the Association this 
year has been the publishing of an eight-page 
bulletin on “Careers in Home Economics.” Janet 
(‘ameron has served as chairman of the group editing 
this publication, which will be distributed through 
school principals, guidance directors, libraries, home 
economics teachers, and home agents to help in the 
recruitment effort. 

The Association has become a member of the Food 
Council and also a member of the Virginia Health 
and Medical Care Council. 

Mount Vernon Section. All home economics 
teachers in Arlington and Alexandria were invited to 
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be guests at the February meeting when the topic 
“Community Co-operation” was discussed 


WASHINGTON 


Washington State College. The College of Home 
Keonomics is making plays for a series of new low 
cost housing units at the College. The purpose of 
this project is to show young people how they can 
help themselves in developing comfortable, at 
tractive, and convenient homes on a limited income. 
These houses will be used for teaching, research, and 
demonstration ; and each will be arranged, equipped, 
heated, and furnished differently in order to show 
new trends in the housing field. 

First place for home economics bulletins in na 
tional competition was awarded the State College 
Iextension Bulletin 532, “Planning Your Home,” 
prepared by the Stanley Smiths. This rating was 
given by the board of directors of the American 
Agricultural College Editors Association. 

Velma Phillips and Mrs. Mildred Graves Ryan 
are authors of Clothes for You, which recently came 
from press. 

M. Elmina White, assistant director of the Wash- 
ington Extension Service, was honored at the Annual 
Home Agents’ dinner in November in recognition of 
her 30 years with the Extension Service. 

Mrs. Luella Condon, national president of the 
Home Demonstration Agents Association, has come 
from Iowa to be an agent in Walla Walla County. 

Seattle. ‘The project of aiding families in Murope 
carried on by various home economics groups in 
Seattle was very successful. Slightly under $1,000 
was collected for the Northwest Christmas Ship; 
$1,160 was contributed for CARE packages; and 
over 200 names of needy European families were 
given out so that packages could be sent to them. 
The booth taking contributions and giving out 
names during the holiday season was manned by 
home economists in business, Seattle home eco 
nomics teachers, members of the University student 
home economics club, and EMuthenics Club members. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Extension Service. Gertrude Humphreys, state 
leader of home demonstration work, and home agents 
and members of the Farm Women’s Council were 
hostesses to some 500 delegates from 32 states who 
attended the National Home Demonstration Council 
and Associated Country Women of the World con- 
ferences held at Jackson’s Mill from October 7 to 10 

Velma Johnson was one of the 43 home demon 
stration agents who received the certificate of 
distinguished service at the Recognition Luncheon 
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held during the conference of the National Home 
Demonstration Agents’ Association at the Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, from November 30 to December 5. 

Gladys Wasmuth, specialist in home management, 
and Lavonia Hilbert, home demonstration agent in 
Kanawha County, resigned their respective positions 
on December 1 to join the staff of The Pennsylvania 
State College. Miss Wasmuth will do research and 
part-time teaching, and Miss Hilbert will be clothing 
specialist in the Extension Service. 

Mrs. Rachel Ferguson, former home demonstra- 
tion agent in Fayette County, is now chief nutri- 
tionist with the State Health Department in Charles- 
ton. 

Charlotte Vandiver, home demonstration agent in 
Monroe County for the past four years, was trans- 
ferred on January | to a similar position in Mercer 
County. 


WISCONSIN 


Wisconsin Home Economics Association. ‘The 
Association’s annual spring meeting will be held 
in Green Bay on April 9 and 10 at the Northland 
Hotel. 

Central State Teachers College. Husbands of 
senior girls in the home economics department are 
participating in experiences and problems in the 
home management house. The married couples 
have moved in and are co-operating in all the 
activities. 

The Stout Institute. Thrée new members joined 
the home economics faculty in January: Clara A. 
Carrison, formerly of the University of Denver, is 
teaching in the foods and nutrition department. 
She succeeded Louise Buchanan, whose death oc- 
curred in November. Ellen Nelson, who received 
her master’s degree at the Institute last summer, is a 
supervising teacher in the department of home 
economics education. Mrs. Ralph Betterly, for- 
merly Jane Ecke, an alumna, is teaching clothing. 

Problems of the Family is being taught on an 
interdepartmental basis by three faculty members 
from the division of home economics and _ social 
science. Seventy-eight students are enrolled. 

Two Finnish women are now studying home 
economics at the Institute: Aino Joensuu, a grad- 
uate of the University of Helsinki, and Tuuilikki 
Manni, a graduate of the School for Teachers of 
Domestic Economics. 

State Board of Vocational and Adult Education. 
The homemaking staff of the Kenosha School of 
Vocational and Adult Education is working on plans 
for a new homemaking department. 

The Ninth Annual State Conference of Home- 


makers’ Clubs, sponsored by the Wisconsin city 
schools of vocational and adult education, will hold 
its annual meeting in Green Bay on May 8 in con- 
junction with the Wisconsin Vocational Association 
convention held during the week of May 3 in Green 
Bay. The state program planning committee met 
in January with Dora M. Rude to make program 
plans and arrangements for the meeting in May. 

University of Wisconsin. Mrs. Ruth Davis had 
a water color entitled “Storm Lines” on exhibit at 
the Wisconsin Salon of Art. 

Farm and Home Week was held at the University 
from February 2 to 5. The home economics section 
of the program highlighted the farm family. 

Extension Service. Edith Brevig of LaCrosse 
County and Marlys Richert of Waukesha County 
were given honorary recognition for outstanding 
home agent service over a ten-year period by the 
National Home Demonstration Agents Association 
in December. 

Gladys Stillman took sabbatical leave during 
January and February for travel in Guatemala and 
the southern part of the United States. 

A course for extension workers will be held at the 
University of Wisconsin from June 28 to July 17. 


WYOMING 
State Department of Education. va H. Larson 


resigned as assistant state supervisor of adult home- 
making on January | to accept a position in health 
education with the Colorado Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion. 

Extension Service. The Annual Extension Con- 
ference was held from December 11 to 16. H. E. 
Wickers, architect for the Washington Extension 
Service, was the main speaker at the sessions on 
“Ranch Home Repair” and “Modernization.” 
Associate Director Ballard of Oregon gave two talks 
on “County Program Planning,” and H. W. Hock- 
baum of the U. 8. Extension Service discussed “The 
Outlook for Future Extension Programs.” Mary 
Collopy, former state home demonstration leader, 
was the banquet speaker. 

A three-day workshop for home demonstration 
agents was held following the conference in which 
instruction in tailoring and upholstery was given. 

Jennie Williams, secretary of the Wyoming Home 
Demonstration Council, was elected regional director 
for the western states at the National Home Demon- 
stration Council meeting at Jackson’s Mill, West 
Virginia. 

The state 4-H and home demonstration councils 
met from March 4 to 6 at Laramie in connection with 
the first Ranch Farm and Home Week. 
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Director, Home Economics Department 
Kellogg Company 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


HIS winter, Ina Lindman,of United 
Fruit, and I took a Caribbean 
Honduras I saw bananas 
native 


cruise. At 
growing and listened to a 
Calypso band. And I came 
with a new understanding of what 
makes Chiquita Banana the success- 


home 


ful teacher she is! 

It’s Chiquita’s warmth, her sym- 
pathy, her showmanship. Sitting in 
my deckchair on the trip home, I 
decided that all of us in the field of 
home economics could afford to put 
a littke more showmanship into our 
lectures and demonstrations. 
all make a 


For example, let’s 


Holleggt 


“BETTER BREAKFAST” DISPLAY 
Dress bananas like Chiquita. Make skirt 
from crepe paper or colored frills used on 
lamb chops. Paint on face and arms. Place 
beside a package of Kellogg’s Corn Flakes, 
a cereal bowl and milk pitcher. To com- 
plete display, mount nutritional values 
table on card-board easel; stand near bowl. 
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Recipes! For selected 
recipes using Kellogg's 
cereals and bananas 
turn to Coupon Section, 
poge xx. 
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WE CAN ALL LEARN FROM CHIQUITA 


special effort to be timely, to teach 


recipes of current interest... to 
use dramatic devices such as posters 
and displays and even skits... and 
always to make everything we say 


and do simple and clear. 
CHIQUITA’S NEWEST HIT! 


Chiquita has a new song. And it 
teaches with showmanship. Gaily, 
brightly, it suggests serving Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes with sliced, fully ripe 
bananas—these flecked with brown. 
(Certainly a timely dish for April!) 
But ... listen to it on the radio and 
if you get a minute drop me a line 
and tell me how you like it. 

You’ll also find the song complete 
with music on the backs of many 
Corn Flakes packages. 


GOOD EATING! 
GOOD NUTRITION! 

Like pie a la mode, Kellogg’s Corn 
Flakes and sliced bananas are one 
of those traditional American com- 
binations everybody loves. Because 
of the high fuel value of both 
bananas and Corn Flakes, they’re 
especially good for children and 
elderly people. And for all who need 
extra energy for an extra busy morn- 
ing... meaning you! 

Both provide a good supply of 
minerals and vitamins. You'll re- 
member that all the Kellogg cereals 
either are made from the whole grain 
or are restored to whole grain values 
of thiamine, niacin and iron. 


Mary |. Barber, virector 
HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT 


KELLOGG'S CORN FLAKES - RICE KRISPIES - ALL-BRAN - KELLOGG’S RAISIN BRAN FLAKES 


KELLOGG’S 40% BRAN FLAKES - 


KELLOGG’S SHREDDED WHEAT KRUMBLES - 





PEP 





SEE THE VALUES IN 


THIS KELLO 
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Of course ice cream is delicious! That's why it’s such 


a favorite with everybody. People just naturally enjoy ice 
cream's pleasing flavors, creamy texture, 
and cool refreshment. 

Yes, ice cream is popular because it tastes so good. 


But it’s mighty nourishing food, as well! 
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doubly welcome 


Nutritious? Right! There’s nourishment and to spare 
in ice cream! 

An average serving of vanilla ice cream provides about 
% of the calcium needed by an adult daily and 


also contributes vitamin A and riboflavin 


Worth considering, don’t you think? Worth eating, too! 


Nutritional value and delicious flavor account for the invaluable 


role played by ice cream in our nation’s health and welfare program. 


or: 111 North Canal Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 









Associauon, 


The. presence of this Seal indicates 
that’all nutritional statements in this “ : sion 
COUNCIL ON advertisement have been found ac- Net 
= FOODS AND S ceptable by the Council on Foods and acid 
A NUTRITION ‘= Nutrition ot the American Medical ‘coun 
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he National Dairy Council, a non-profit organization, has been 
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research and to education im the use of dairy products. 
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OPUN FABRICS 


Spun fabrics are responsible for some of the most interest- 
ing developments in modern textiles... heavy. luxurious 
drapery fabrics which keep true to size despite wear or 
cleaning ... beautiful fabrics for women’s and men’s ap- 
parel, suitable for every season of the year, that are com- 
fortable, highly resistant to wrinkling. shape-retaining. 
Spun fabrics are made of staple fiber which has been spun 
into yarn as distinguished from those textiles made from 
continuous filament yarn. Textile mills card these staple 
fibers to make them parallel. The parallel fibers, in the 
form of a sliver are then drawn out fine and twisted in a 
spinning operation, to produce yarn. Today the trend is 
increasingly toward the use of cellulose acetate synthetic 
staple fiber either alone or in combination with other 
fibers. because of the unique qualities which cellulose 
acetate imparts to spun fabrics. 

Celanese* cellulose acetate sy nthetic staple. called“ Lanese*” 
is spun into yarn to produce textiles covering a wide range 


of apparel. home decorating and industrial uses. To each use 


Lanese provides qualities of softness, beauty and durability. 
Through Lanese, it has become possible to obtain versatile 
new textures, weaves and color effects. Fabrics can be made 
light and cool for summer. heavier and heat-retaining for 
winter. Cross-dye or two-color effects can be obtained in 
one dyeing operation by mixing Lanese with cellulosic 
fibers since Lanese is unaflected by those dyes normally 


applied to other materials. 


Furthermore. Lanese imparts increased dimensional stabil- 
ity to finished fabrics—the ability to resist shrinking. 
Fabrics of Lanese are highly resistant to attacks by moths. 
mildew — are wrinkle-resistant. What's more, Lanese has 
low moisture absorption which means quicker drying and 
decreased abso plion of stains as compared with the re- 
generated cellulose rayons or natural fibers. 

To find out the full story of spun fabrics, send for 
Celanese’ informative booklet on the subject. Just clip 


and send in the coupon below. A sufficient number of 


the booklets for your class will be sent to vou free of ¢ harge. 


eK 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 180 MADISON AVE... NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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It’s Heath for Home Economics Texts 


Two modern, distinctive books 


CLOTHES FOR GIRLS, REV. 
Elizabeth Todd 


A comprehensive guide for students in 
the study of clothing problems. A 
three part text: 

Part A; wardrobe planning, clothing 
selection, shopping for readymade gar- 
ments, care of clothes, and good groom- 
ing 

Part B; how to make typical garments 
and remodel old ones 

Part C; explicit information on con- 
struction processes 





YOUNG FOLKS AT HOME 
Harris and Kauffman 

A basal text, attractive and well-illus- 

trated, which gives many helpful sug- 

gestions to assist junior high school 

boys and girls in solving their own “‘at 

Useful 


included on food selection and prepara- 


home” problems. information 
tion, care and furnishing of one’s own 
room, caring for children, getting along 


with others and numerous other topics. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


New York 


Chicago 


Boston 


Atlanta 


San Francisco Dallas London 























FOR CONSUMER and 
TEXTILES COURSES 


The Consumer’s Economic Life, by Graham and 
Jones. A simply written, vividly illustrated 
presentation of practical common-sense principles 
that the student can use easily and effectively in 
managing money and in buying and using a wide 
variety of goods and services. Exclusively listed 
by the Indiana State Board of Education for con- 
sumer service classes in Indiana schools. 





Fiber to Fabric, by Potter. Tells the story of 
textiles from fiber to fabric. Simplified presenta- 
tion. Profusely illustrated. Suggested readings 
foreachchapter. Authoritative glossary of terms 
on each major textile. 


Investigate these texts for use in your classes. 
Write our nearest office. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 


New York 16 Chicago 3 San Francisco 2 Boston 16 


Dallas | Toronto 5 London W.C.1 
































Now YOU can design 


and make clothes 








the way professional 
designers do, easily, speedily 
and... perfectly fitting! 


Precision DRAPING 


By NELLE WEYMOUTH LINK 


39 carefully charted and illustrated chapter-lessons $4.00 


Anyone, even without a knowledge of dressmaking, can, by 
following the lessons ir: this book, give herself a thorough 
foundation in garment design and construction. 
PRECISION DRAPING is a method of creating a costume on 
the form, which is preferred by many famous designers and 
leaders in the garment irdustry, as the most successful way of 
developing a dress design. It is a method which teaches basic 
body lines and basic design lines and how to coordinate the two. 
Nelle Weymouth Link brings to this book the successful ex- 
perience of her famous course in PRECISION DRAPING 
From the material in this book, you will learn how to turn 
out beautiful, professional looking clothes 


V from simple sports clothes to elaborate eve- 
ning gowns 

V from tailored suits to the dressiest dinner suits 

V as well as topcoats, capes and wraps 


This material has been thoroughly tested by students of the 
author, who are now in business, many of them in designing 
shops of their own. They have proved by their work that this 
system produces excellent results. 

Send for an examination copy on approval. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 153 E. 24th St., New York 10, N. Y. 


SE TERT = STE ROR ARO PCCP PTAA 
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Thrift Hint 
for Buying Butter 


The primary purpose of any study devoted to food buying is to get the greatest value for the money 
spent. For this reason we believe you will want to suggest, in discussing the purchase of butter, 


that brands packaged in paraflined cartons be selected. These brands are the best buys because 


1) most manufacturers package their highest grade butter in paraflined cartons 
2) the fine, full flavor of this better butter lasts, because of the carton’s protection 


3) butter that’s still full-flavored when used goes further as a spread and in cooking 


Unused portions of butter should always be re-wrapped and replaced in the carton before they are 
returned to the refrigerator. This helps to keep the butter fresh and enjoyable . . . thoroughly 


protected as to flavor, quality, and cleanliness. 


Why the Best Butter is Packaged in Paraffined Cartons 


1. Preserves quality and flavor. 5. Reduces moisture loss. 

2. Keeps out undesirable odors. 6. Convenience in handling. 

3. Protects perishable body and texture. 7. Guards against rancidity. 

1. Gives better sanitary protection 8. Provides brand identification 
and prevents crushing. and assurance of quality. 


Paraffined Cartons are also used in packaging Iee Cream, Margarine, Lard, Shortening, and Frozen Foods 

















PARAFFINED CARTON 
RESEARCH COUNCIL 


111 West Washington Street « Chicago 2, Illinois 








THE BEST BUTTER 1S PACKAGED IN PARAFFINED CARTONS 
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PLEASE!” Fresh lemon 
n-fresh flavor to green 
spinach, asparagus, 
li and string beans. 
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oot vegetables - 
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Prove it by trying 









e bite without fresh 
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WHat ZEST 2 few drops © poy emer 


chops, steaks 


| in all forms needs the lift 
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Especially, ves 
of lemon. } J 
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On 


GOOD SALAD DRESSING —IN 2 SECONDS. 
With sugar, fresh lemon juice is a natural 
dressing for lettuce and shredded carrots 
or raw apples. With salt, fresh lemon juice 
is good with avocado, tomato, cucumber 
and combination vegetable salads. Used as 
the tart ingredient in French, mayonnaise 





and cooked dressings, fresh lemon juice 
improves any salad. 


ODORLESS FISH, IT’S TRUE! Everyone serves 
fish with lemon quarters. But how many 
know about preparing it with lemon? Sim- 
ply rub well with fresh lemon juice, inside 
and out, then bake, broil or fry— no odor! 


A DISH OF lemon quarters belongs on the 
breakfast table,too. Breakfast juices take on 
zip when a lemon quarter is squeezed in. 


—* a 


TWO WAYS TO IMPROVE TEA WITH LEMON. 
One: Lemon juice in-the-cup, of course. 





It changes tea from brown to clear amber, 
That means any bitterness is gone and true 
tea flavor is released. Two; Special treat! 
A teaspoonful of grated peel in-the-pot. 


AND STILL MORE KITCHEN HELP! More ways 
in which lemons help: They sour fresh 
milk in a jiffy, keep cut-up fruits and vege- 
tables from discoloring, remove stains, 
keep hands soft and white. Indeed, lemons 
do so much so easily, they should be kept 
on hand always. Sunkist Lemons, in trade- 
marked tissue wrappers, are the juiciest and 
finest from 14,500 cooperating California 
and Arizona citrus growers. 


, Sunkist 


CALIFORNIA LEMONS 
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A superior text for courses on foods .. . 


INTRODUCTORY FOODS 


By Osee Hughes 
Assor rate Profe ssor of Hlome kee oOnonm i 8 


The Ohio State University 


lor students with no previous training in physiology or nutrition, this book gives 
an adequate background knowledge of the nutritional and health aspects of food in 
easily understood language. The author presents a detailed account of 
the preparation and serving of foods 
the latest information on the composition and nutritive value of each 
different kind of food 
useful buying information 


planning and serving of meals 


522 pages $3.79 


A comprehensive guide for laboratory work in dietetics . . . 


A LABORATORY HANDBOOK 
FOR DIETETICS 


By Mary Swartz Rose 


lor thirty-five vears this book has been widely used for laboratory work in di 
etetics. It explains the problems involved in the calculation of food values and food 
requirements, and in the construction of dietaries, and furnishes tables which minimize 
the labor involved in such work. 

_ The first section contains text material on food values and food require 
ments of normal individuals under varying conditions 

_ The second section contains a large number of problems designed to teach 
the student all the important processes involved in dietary calculation 

_ The third section contains thirty reference tables, providing data for more 


than three hundred common foods 


Fourth Edition 322 pages S3.60 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY © oFitth Avenue + New York 11 
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UST 
AS YOU 


WANT IT! 


e 










a 44 TO TEACHERS AND 


aS THEIR STUDENTS 





100 teachers helped plan this teaching aid! 


We asked 100 Home Economics teachers The 10 lessons teach all methods of process- 
for ways to improve this new streamlined ing and canning; fruits, vegetables, meats, 
edition of KERR LESSONS IN HOME CAN.- fish and soups. They are simply and clearly 
NING. The result is a shorter course; more written by Zella Hale Weyant, Kerr Home 
pictures; more step-by-step photographs. Economics Director. 


Use Coupon on Page 


TEACHERS ONLY: 
Write for free copy of new 56-page, color- 
illustrated KERR Home Canning Book. Kerr, 
Dept. 227, Sand Springs, Okla. 






MASON JARS, CAPS and LIDS 


... the most widely used brand in the world! 
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CHILD CARE AND GUIDANCE 


GOODSPEED-MASON-WOODS 


This new text is designed for use as a basal text in all high school courses, or units of courses, dealing 
with the care and training of children. Based on the best available practice and latest research in 
child hygiene, medicine, and psychology, CHILD CARE AND GUIDANCE treats the physical, 
emotional, mental and social development of the child—as an infant, during the pre-school years, and 
through the period from six to twelve years of age when he is growing into a responsible member of 























the family. 


TODAY’S HOME LIVING 


JUSTIN AND RUST 


A general homemaking text for the upper years of high school, TODAY’S HOME LIVING is a com- 
pletely rewritten, reset edition of the authors’ widely uued HOME AND FAMILY LIVING. Com- 
prehensive in scope and realistic in approach and treatment, this text overlooks no problem of interest 


and use to high school girls. 


Examination copies furnished upon request 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


CHICAGO * PHILADELPHIA 


Home Canners Coast-to-Coast 
say WE WANT...” 








TRIPLE-PROTECTION ..... 
Food-acid resisting white en- 
amel over gold lacquer on tin. 


3 
ED ive Rupber Rings built-in. 
ES 





Lids are packed back-to-back. 
No “sticking.’’ 


To these combined features stipula- 
ted by home canners in nation-wide 
survey, Bernardin adds improved 
threads in Bands for easy tightening 
and removal. Available in all sizes— 
No. 63, standard and wide mouth. 
This vear especially! Protect 
your home canning with 
these Bernardin success 
features. 


ERNARDIN 


CAPS AND LIDS 
















NEW YORK * ATLANTA * DALLAS 





Be 





co of Stems a, 
* Guaranteed by 
Good Housekeeping 
© ty J 



















45 aovratsid mae 


With achip-chop of bounc- 
ing blades, cabbage is 
shredded or fruits cubed 
for salads . . . steak is 
cubed . . . potatoes, car- 
rots, all vegetables are 
diced . . . meat is tender- 
ized . . . potatoes cut for 
French Fries. Spring ac- 
tion, 3-knife-sharp stainless 
blades. At Department and 


Hardware Stores . . 
Price 1 9€ 


SEND FOR PROFESSIONAL OFFER 


Foley Mfg. Co., 3311-4 N.E. Sth St., Minneapolis 18, Minn. 


Send Professional Offer on theyfoley Chopper. 
Name — ¥ ~~ 


Address 














JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 


Students, instructors... 
yes, and school officials too . . . feel 
that way about Sheldon furnished 
homemaking departments. 


Only with Sheldon can you have 
a completely furnished department. 
Sheldon is the only manufacturer 
that makes every piece of furniture 
fora complete set up. . . coordinated 
in styling, of finest materials and 


craftsmanship. 


Call on a Sheldon engineer to 


help you plan the building or 


remodeling of your homemaking 
department. Through his broad ex- 
perience, he can offer you many 
helpful suggestions for an efficient, 


attractive department. 


ORDER NOW FOR FALL BELIVERY. 


World's Largest Exclusive Manufacturer 


of Laboratory and Vocational Furniture. 


e 
° 


é. x4 Shildon 


& COMPANY 


MAUSKEGCON, MICHIGAR 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


HELP WANTED 





Home Service Director-Supervisory position with large, 
progressive, Gas and Electric utility in Ohio. Must be college 
graduate (home economics major) and have at least five years 
experience in home service work including surveys and demon 
strations in electric, gas and home lighting fields. Prefer Age 
30 to 40. Give complete details regarding education, training, 
experience and personal background. State approximate 
salary expected, and submit photo. Write Box #*J-4, AHEA, 


700 Victor Building, Washington 1, D.C 





POSITIONS WANTED 





An experienced high school foods and nutrition teacher wishes 
a summer position teaching or other related work. Will travel 
M. A. Degree. Write Box H-3, AHEA, 700 Victor Building 
Washington 1, D.C. 





POSITIONS OPEN 





Excellent opportunities now available for qualified Home 
Eeonomists in fields of equipment, institution management 
nutrition, radio, and writing Positions located in various 
parts of the United States. Salaries commensurate with 
training and experience. For information, write HOME 


ECONOMICS PLACEMENT SERVICE, Elsa Wallin Louis 
Manager, 5210 Morningside Road, Minneapolis 16, Minnesota 





April 1948 
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| Student Guide Book 
to Home Economics 
in Business 


Presenting a survey of business fields of work 


open to the college graduate with a home 
economics degree. It should help the student 
find where her interests lie and to decide 
whether or not slie has the qualifications nec- 


essary for success in a given field.—35¢ per copy 


Send in your order today using 
order blank below 





American Home Economics Association 
620 Mills Bldg. Washington 6, D.C. 











E dis ....,.in stamps coin for copies of 
Stu Ypuide Book to Home Economics in Busincss 
~* 
. i, . 
Name a7 
s ’ Please Print) 
Address “yy, 
$ City Zone State 
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MAKE YOUR RESERVATION NOW 


Application for Housing Accommodations 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


American Home Economics Association June 21-24, 1948 


For your convenience in making hotel reservations for the coming meeting of the American Home 
Economics Ass’n on June 21-24, 1948 in Minneapolis, hotels and their rates are listed below. 
Use the form at the bottom of this page, indicating your first, second and third choice. Because 
of the limited number of single rooms available, you will stand a much better chance of securing 
accommodations if your request calls for rooms to be occupied by two or more persons. All 
reservations must be cleared through the housing bureau. ALL REQUESTS FOR RESERVA- 


TIONS MUST GIVE DEFINITE DATE AND HOUR OF ARRIVAL AS WELL AS 
DEFINITE DATE AND APPROXIMATE HOUR OF DEPARTURE, ALSO NAMES AND 


ADDRESSES OF ALL PERSONS WHO WILL OCCUPY RESERVATIONS. REQUESTED 
MUST BE INCLUDED. 




















Hotel For one person For two persons Hotel For one person For two persons 
Andrews 3.00 4.25 Nicollet 3.85 6.00 
Camfield 2.25 3.00 Nordic 2.25 2.75 
Curtis 2.50 3.50 Normandy 2.50 4.00 
Dyckman 3.00 4.50 Continental 4.00 5.00 
Elgin , 2.00 3.00 Radisson 4.00 6.00 
Francis Drake 3.50 4.50 Russell 2 00 3 00 
Hampshire Arms 3.50 5.50 = iy iy 
Ilarmon 2.00 3.00 Plaza 2.0 3.50 
Hastings 3.00 4.00 Sheridan 2.75 3.75 
King Cole 2.50 3.75 Tallmadge 3.50 4.50 
Leamington 3.00 5.00 Vendome 2.25 3.50 
Minnesotan 2.00 4.75 Windsor 2.50 3.50 


Above are minimum prices. Rates on twin-bedded rooms higher 


All reservations must be received not later than: June 1, 1948 


Housing Bureau, American Home Economics Association 
Gateway Information Bureau 

Washington Ave. Between Hennepin & Nicollet 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Please reserve the following accommodations for the American Home Economics Association in Minneapolis, 


Minnesota, on June 21-24, 1948. ' 

Single Room..& Double Bedded Room Twin A Room 
2 Room Suite ; Other Type of Room rn 

Rate: From $ to $ First Choice Hotel ‘.. 


Seeond Choice Hotel 

Third Choice Hotel 
Arriving at Hotel (date) ... hour A.M. P.M. Leaving (date) 
hour A.M. % P.M. 


THE NAME OF EACH HOPEL GUEST MUST BE LISTED. Therefore, please include the names of both 
persons for each double room or twin bedded room requested. 
Names and addresses of all persons for whom you are requesting reservations and Who will occupy the rooms 


asked for: : 


— <> 





(Individual Requesting Reservations) .., 
< If the hotels of your choice are unable to accept 














Name ‘%. your reservation the Housing Bureau will make 
oo * as good a reservation as possible elsewhere 
‘ 'y providing that all hotel rooms available have 
City and State a not already been taken. 
~* 
Be 
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PRENTICE-HALL proudly announces an important new 


Home Economics Text TO BE PUBLISHED IN JUNE 


Here is a treatment of the principles of food preparation that 
Foods and draws upon Physics, Chemistry and Bacteriology. This 
method extends the student’s knowledge beyond the practical 
techniques of cookery to include an understanding of the sci 


Principles Of — tepals ner 


© College level for a first course in foods--chemistry and nutri 
Cooker tion are desirable prequisites. 
¢ The accent is on food-—the several chapters devoted entirely 


to pertinent selections from the fields of physics and chem 


By Natalie K. Fitch and 


Charlotte A. Francis (retired) 


istry are included for this explanatory value. 
¢ The book is flexible and well-organized. 


Columbia | niversity ¢ All discussions are based on the latest findings. 


Write for your examination copy now 


Prenticke-Haun, ING. co retin svence a wee 








CONSUMER EDUCATION 
SERVICE 


USEFUL, FACTUAL SOURCE MATERIAL in handy form. 





FOR BUSY PEOPLE—teachers and stu- To: 


American Home Economics Association 
620 Mills Building, Washington 6, D. C. 


dents, extension workers and group leaders, 


homemakers and all others who want to keep 


, ‘ . ORDER For Consumer Education Service 8 issues 
up with facts and trends in the consumer in- 


4 September thru May 
terest field—C.E.S. is brief, selective® 


C.E.S. for current year. 


: 
Write for November 1947«I ssue . 

Jf ~~ Name Le» 
’ ° ‘ (PLEASE PRINT) 
Report on Consumer Speaks Project—20¢ - 
Street or Institution *.« ~. 


‘ 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

! 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

1 

' 

! 

' 

' 

" a 1 
I enclose $1.50 for: My own subscription to ' 
' 

! 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

1 

“~~ "» (PLEASE PRINT) : 
. 1 
' 

' 

' 
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The American Home Economics Association 


proudly presents 


LIVING TOGETHER 
IN THE FAMILY 


by MILDRED WEIGLEY WOOD 


Supe rvisor of Home Economics Education, 


Phoenix Union High School, Phoenix, Arizona 


A textbook for high school classes in family relationships 


@ Living happily with yourself and others @ How family life influences us 
@ Building your personality @ Boy-girl interests and friendships 
@ Living democratically in the family @ Preparation for marriage 
Its purpose is to present some of the every- operation of all members of the family— the 
day situtations which arise in famiiy life and children as well as the parents. 


to interpret them in such a way that young . : 
: . uae Each chapter concludes with suggested 
people will learn how to establish and main- pit. 

: . ; paces class activities and references for supple- 
tain happy family relations. This high school ; 
lati Paget mentary reading. 
text aims to show that successful family liv- 


ing cannot be accomplished without effort, A thoroughgoing revision of AHEA’s book 
that it can be achieved only through the co- written by Lemo Dennis in 1934. 
272 pages 12 illustrations $2.00 


























' 
\ ' 
' American Home Economics Association ; 
USE : ' 
: 620 Mills Bldg.., Washington 6, D. C. 
COUPON . — 
! 
TO ; Enclosed is ... (money order, check, cash) for copies of 
i ! 
' Living together in the Family at $2.00 per copy. : 
ORDER hee Fs , P ed ; 
(Quaditflgiseounts on request) ; 
THIS Kw m 
\ VN ane 7 1 
PLEASE Aa . 
BOOK A i ! 
' . Se, : 
1 e ’ ! 
: » Address 1 
! 7 . 
: CITY ZONE STATE ; 
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| WESTERN RESERVE | University of Kansas 
FAMILY LIFE 


UNIVERSITY |} | EDUCATION WORKSHOP 


SUMMER PROGRAM Directed by 
IN | DR. ROBERT G. FOSTER 
HOME ECONOMICS under the auspices of the Department of Home 


Economics with the cooperation of the State De- 
OK WEEN vee partment of Vocational Education 


JUNE 21-JULY 30 JUNE 14 to 25 


GRADUATE COURSES Leaders and speakers who will participate include: 
Dr. Margaret Mead, Anthropologist, American Museum of Natural 


J History 
Demonstration Cookery Dr. Mary Fisher Langmuir, Professor of Child Psychology and Di- 
- rector of Su — ge py bg oo oe 
History of Foods ins Louie Pee, Head of So Gaivenaiy a Rcoens Nursery School 
and others in the field of Home Economics and Family Life Educa- 
Tailoring tien 

. The workshop is planned for school administrators, 
History of Costume high school teachers of Home Economics, Social Studies, 
= eee and other subjects concerned with family living, for 
Recent Nutrition Findings guidance teachers, social workers, public health nurses, 
aE ' and leaders in adult organizations concerned with chil 

Nutrition for Fitness dren and home and family relations 
; ; The workshop is not open to undergraduates or grad 
Interior Decoration—Crafts uate students who have had no professional experience. 
’ F ’ Arrangements must be made in advance if credit is de 

Interior Decoration—Aesthetics sired for this course 


For further information write to: 


DIVISION HOME ECONOMICS Miss Edna Hill, Department of Home Economics 


Cleveland 6, Ohio University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 




















THE STOUT INSTITUTE ]|- 
MENOMONIE, WISCONSIN CORNELL 


1948 Summer Session June 21-July 30 


SIX WEEKS | UNIVERSITY 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses ¢ Home Eco- 
nomics Education ¢ Arts and Crafts ¢ General Home 
Economics ¢ Dietetics and Institution Management ¢ 
ones Arts ¢ Trade and es Education ¢ 
Liberal Arts ¢ Educational Workshops e Timely courses is 
and conferences ¢ Excellent ienchiaratall, modern facil- SUMMER SESSION—1948 
ities ¢ Nationally known leaders ¢ Adequate housing 


New York State College of Home Economics 


July 6 to August 14 


Summer Session Bulletin sent on request 





Director of Summer Session Forty-two courses in the departments of 
The Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wisconsin 
LY eS A ST TT AM AT RAL NR aT OL e Child Development and Family Rela- 
. tionships 





e Economics of the Household and 


HANDBOOK OF Household Management 
FOOD PREPARATION e Food and Nutrition 


e Home Economics Education 


Completely revised by Dr. Elsie Dawson, Food ¢ Housing and Design 
specialist of the BHNHE,and 13 other authori- e Institution Management 
ties in the field. e Textiles and Clothing 


Purchasing guides, tables of weights and meas- 
ures, brief readable statements of definitions and 


Write to the Director of the Summer Session, 


rine Cornell University, Ithaca, New Y ork 
standards and list of abbreviations. | 


Mewes, | IN THE FINGER LAKES REGION 
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The Pennsylvania State College 


Summer Sessions 





DATES OF SESSIONS 
Inter-Session C 
June 8 to June 25 ) 


Main Summer Sessions 
June 28 to August 7 


Post-Sessions 


August 9 to August 27 
August 9 to September 18 8 














Graduate and undergraduate study leading to 
certification and degree requirements. 
Course program supplemented by series of lec- 


tures. institutes. conferences, and forums. 


for further information address: 
Director of Summer Sessions 
Room 114 Burrowes Building 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


State College, Pennsylvania 
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MINNESOTA 
SUMMER 
SESSION 





EDUCATION... 


the beacon that 
lights the road to tomorrow 


HOME ECONOMICS 
First Term, June 14 — July 23, 1948 
Courses in home economics are planned 
primarily for advanced undergraduate and 
graduate students. The offerings will include 
the following fields: foods, nutrition, clothing 
a — and textiles, related art, home management. 
— ( — home economics education, family relation- 
“a = 


ships and problems in income management. 


Second Term, July 26—August 27, 1948 
Home Management Laboratory and Home 
| Management Lectures 
For complete information write the Dean of Summer 
Session, 855 Administration Bidg., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 





MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


STUDY IN 


SUMMER ComeOoRT 





SIX WEEKS at OR | 
June 15—July 23 STA TE — ! 
FIVE WEEKS | LLEGE 
July 24—August 27 te on | 


FIELDS OF STUDY 


FOODS AND NUTRITION— 
Teaching Problems in Food, Recent Advances in 
Science of Cookery and Nutrition. 

CLOTHING AND TEXTILES— 
Clothing Construction, Costume Design, 
Tailoring, Advanced Textiles. 

INSTITUTION ECONOMICS— 

HOUSEHOLD ADMINISTRATION— 
Home Management House, Nursery School, 
Family Relationships, Seminar in 
Functional Housing. 

HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION— 
Undergraduate Courses, In-Service Training, 
Graduate Study. 





VISITING INSTRUCTORS 


DR. MARION C. PFUND, Professor of Foods and 
Nutrition, Cornell 
MRS. JUSTINE O'REILLY, Asst Professor Home 
Economics Education, Purdue 
MRS. EVELYN SWAIN ROTH, Asst. State Supervisor 
Home Economics Education in Oregen. 
Others still to be added, plus a strong resident staff 








GRADUATE STUDY 


Sequence of graduate courses available in all fields leading to a 
master’s degree with attendance at successive summer sessions 


For further information write 


sul 0s 4 
Sf ie Director of Summer Sessions, Dept. U 
3 2'S OREGON STATE COLLEGE 
“ug Corvallis, Oregon 


Authorized by Oregon State Board of Higher Education 
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TWO DELICIOUS 


BLANC MANGE 
(Made in a double boiler) 







1 pkg: Nestle’s Semi-Sweet 
Chocolate Morsels 


/ 





Vg tSP- salt 2 c. milk 
1 tsp- vanilla 


Mix cornstarch, sugar, salt 
and %2¢- milk. Add chocolate 
to remaining 1% ¢. scalde 






















milk and continue cooking 
until smooth. Combine both 


mixtures and cook 15 mn REFRIGERATOR CAKE 


utes longer stirring until 1 pkg. Nestle’s Semi-Sweet 
thick. Add vanilla. Turn into Chocolat 


e Morsels 
molds and chill. 3 eggs» separated 2 tsp. vanilla 


Yield: 5 servings 


Melt chocolate ovef hot water- 
Beat egg yolks into chocolate, One 
at atime. Beat egg whites until sti 

and glossy- Fold in vanilla and nut- 
meats and add to chocolate mix- 
ture. On wax paper using > graham 

























crackers aS @ base, alternate 
crackers and filling ending with 
filling until you have used 12 

crackerfs- Spread remaining filling 





















over top and sides, fold paper Over 
top and ends and chill thoroughly. 
Slice diagonally and garnish with 






whipped cream and candied fruit. 









Yield: 6 servings 


QAI_7 2 
<A Wr »~ 
a 


Fo i | 
rt of Nestle’s QUICKIE 
rs with these and other quick 


Se 
easy chocolate reci \w 
coupon page in rn es, write us or check E S$ T L E 
publication. - q 
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3 tbs. cornstarch 4 c. sugar : MADE IN A JIFFY ! 
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NUTRITION TRAINING PAYS 
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Write for information about our com- 
plete materials and services for develop- 
nutrition and 
health education programs. 
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“Shake-up” in Nutrition Teaching 


Where are the books and pencils? 
Put away, just for the present, 
while these lively first graders from 
Texas embark on a fascinating 
project in their study of foods. 


— subject is milk. It is being 
highlighted by a simple butter- 
ie session—the children 
taking turns shaking cream in 
fruit jars and eagerly awaiting the 
moment when they can spread 
their homemade product on bread 
and eat it. 

Reports of imaginative and re- 
sourceful nutrition activities like 
this reach General Mills every 
day. Starting with basic 
materials and suggestions 
provided through General 
Mills “Program of Assistance 
in Nutrition and Health Educa- 
tion,”’ teachers all over the country 


are adapting these materials to 
fit their own particular problems 
and curriculum. And they’re re- 
improvement in 


porting definite 


children’s eating habits as the 
encouraging result of this teaching 

If vou would like to know more 
about introducing nutrition train- 
»: E-duca- 
tion Section, Public Services De- 
partment, General Mills, Minne- 
Minnesota. 
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YOUR HOME AND YOU 


New Copyright 
By Carlotta C. Greer 


This is the age of change. 


but nutrition data are constantly changing. 


Not only the map of Europe, 


The new edition 


of Your Home and You includes recent nutrition data. 


Where classroom experience has indicated the need for new 
information, Miss Greer supplies it in this new edition. 
There are changes in many details, such as the table of die- 


tary allowances, the latest practices in modern can- 
ning and the preservation of foods by quick freezing 
methods. In fact, changes occur on 132 pages of the 
new edition 

Your Home and You was written by one of the 
most experienced teachers of Home Economics in 
America—experienced in teaching pupils of the age 
level for which the book is intended. 

Your Home and You is a composite course cov- 
ering the main aspects of Home Economics. The 
book is organized in seven units—I. Food is More 


FOODS FOR HOME 


than Flavor; U1. Helping your Family; Il. Self- 
Development—Manners, Personality, 
tions: 1V. Wise Buying and Budyetiny; V. Personal 
Appearance and Clothing; V1. Your House 


Home; Vil. Play and Work for Leisure Hours. 


and Voca- 


and 


Teachers and pupils like Your Home and You. 
As the title suggests, discussions are directed to the 
pupil. Chapter headings give evidence of the direct, 
informal style. For example, Facts and False 
Notions about Nutrition; Good Appearance Counts, 
Learning to Be a Likeable Person. 


THE MODE IN 








AND SCHOOL 


By Carlotta C. Greer 


The new edition of this book brings 
it up to date regarding nutrition facts 
and food techniques. In step with 
present day conditions, economy and 
conservation are strongly emphasized. 
Recipes are revised to include food al- 
ternates. Questions introducing each 
chapter and topic stimulate the pu- 
pil to discover the answers contained 
in the book, for example, Why are 
custards wholesome desserts? How 
should one eat a cream puff? Why is it 
a good thing to cook vegetables having 
skins, without paring? Are tender cuts 
of meat more nourishing than tough cuts? 
Are white shelled eggs better than dark 
shelled? 


WORKBOOK IN 
HOMEMAKING 
The new edition of Miss Greer’s 
workbook. 








OUR HOME 
AND YOU 


LOOKING TOWARD 
MARRIAGE 


Johnson, Randolph, and 


DRESS AND HOME 


By Dulcie G. Donovan 


Our cut shows the new cover design 
for the new edition of Mrs. Donovan's 
attractive book. Personal charm is 
the keynote of the Mode in Dress and 
Home. 
which appear on 114 pages. 











The new revision has changes 
There are 
86 new cuts of which 16 are in color. 
The new drawings will be found to be 
delightfully in harmony with the latest 
fashions. 


DRESS AND HOME 
WORKBOOK 
The workbook the 


Mode in Dress and Home is designed 
to make the study of clothing and 


OTHER TEXTBOOKS 
IN HOME 
ECONOMICS 


THE GIRL TODAY: 
THE WOMAN 
TOMORROW 


Lucretia P. Hunter 


to accompany 


homemaking easier and more interest- 
ing. When completed it becomes a 
permanent record of the year’s accom- 


plishments. 


Pixley 





BOYS’ GUIDE TOLIVING 
Fay Mack Scharmer 
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Allyn and Bacon 
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